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Foreword 


It is easier to understand the interpretative model presented in this book if one knows how 
the whole system looks like and works since the beginning. 

In this foreword, therefore, I provide a brief but exhaustive description of the function- 
ing of group writing according to my new proposal. The reader who is simply interested 
in knowing how to interpret group writing words can just read this foreword, and ignore 
the rest of this study. 

As for those who want to understand why my system looks like this, what its theoreti- 
cal bases are, how the evidence supports it, and how it can be used to confirm the current 
reconstructions of the Egyptian vocalisation, they will find all this information discussed 
in detail in the following chapters. 

I divide this forward into 10 points, each illustrating a specific feature of my system. 


1 ° In general, words written in group writing are transcribed according to their contem- 
porary vocalisation. This means that the specific phase of the language must be taken into 
account when extrapolating the vocalisation, and it also means that a same word can be 
spelled differently in different periods, if some relevant phonological change took place 
between such periods. 


2 « The group writing orthography indicates only two vowels, or better two vocalic classes, 
namely a back vowel class, transcribed in the present book as U, and a non-back vowel 
class, transcribed here as A. 


3 * The stressed vowels /u/, /u:/, /o/, /o:/ were treated as belonging to the back vowel class, 
and are transcribed as U. The stressed vowels /a/, /a:/, /1/, /1:/, /e/, /e:/ were treated as 
belonging to the non-back vowel class, and are transcribed as A. 

Words like *y om (“sea” - vocalisation of the 22nd Dynasty) and *h 'u:r(v) (“street”, 
vocalisation of the 19th Dynasty) were thus perceived (and are transcribed here) as yUm 
and AUr(v). By contrast, words like *y ‘am (“sea” - vocalisation of the 19th Dynasty) and 
*h'ey (“husband” - vocalisation of the 22nd Dynasty) were perceived (and are transcribed 
here) as yAm and hAy. 

The unstressed vowels are often difficult to reconstruct, and therefore difficult to ana- 
lyse. For this reason this book will focus exclusively on stressed vowels. As a preliminary 
observation, however, it is worth mentioning that the available evidence suggests that in 
earlier texts the Egyptians did perceive a distinction between non-back and back vowels 
also in unstressed syllables. Moreover, it seems that the unstressed vowel /o/ was per- 
ceived as belonging to the non-back class. Both these observations, however, would need 
further study to be confirmed. 


4.a ° Vowels belonging to the back vowel class are always indicated by the presence of a w, 
which is usually written either with the sign ° = w or with a biliteral sign/group whose sec- 
ond consonant is w, such as **. When the back vowel is associated with the consonant /t/, 
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the spelling S is also possible (see Kilani 2017a, 200-1). When the back vowel is associ- 
ated with a consonant /k/, the group could also be used (see below Point 10 and §4.5.1). 
4.b ° In group writing, vowels belonging to the non-back vowel class are indicated by the 
presence of a 3, which is usually written either with the sign N = 3 or with a biliteral sign/ 
group whose second consonant is 3, such as 5’. In addition, the absence of any marker (ei- 
ther 3 or w) and the use of single consonantal signs can also indicate a consonant associated 
with a non-back vowel. So for instance, the sequences *sa or *si would both be interpreted 
as sA and in principle could be written as , IN or |. 

When the non-back vowel is associated with the consonant /t/, the group I} is usually 
used. 
4.c * The marker 3 is also used in cases characterised by the absence of any vowel.' In these 
cases, I transcribe the 3 as 0 (= zero), rather than as A. 


5 * In contrast with what usually assumed in previous scholarship, the sign “ does not indi- 
cate any vowel. Rather, it is a sort of diacritic sign used to modify the pronunciation of the 
consonant or group to which it is associated. In order to highlight this function as diacritic 
I transliterate it as. The nature of such modifications seems to depend on the sign or group 
to which " is associated (see below $4.2). For instance, when associated with 9 = h in the 
form Š = hr, it indicates a pronunciation h, > Sahidic uj (exclusively), in opposition to the 
standard pronunciation h, > Sahidic 2 and uj. When associated with ° in the form S = ®, 
instead, it indicates the actual presence of the phoneme /t/, i.e. it indicates that the sign 
^ has a full consonantal value and it is not just an unpronounced orthographic element. 
When associated with the group T in the form 3. = r0, it indicates a pre-consonantal /r/, 
i.e. it indicates that no vowel follows the /r/, as already noticed by previous scholars. A 
few other cases, however, are still unclear, and would need further specific investigation 
(see below). 


6 ° Groups marked with c+w (where c = any consonant), namely groups characterised by 
a consonant + a back vowel, can be read both as cU and as Uc. A group like % can thus 
correspond to both rU and Ur. 

Therefore, for instance, the word 120, “lotus”, can be analysed as sA.’rO. 
pU.t(A) = sArpUt(A), with H$ = pU, corresponding to the contemporary (post-20th dyn.) 
pronunciation *svrp ot > Coptic capror. 

By contrast, the word 5 X. X Jell, “chariot”, can be analysed as mA.r0.k0.Ub.t(A) 
= mArkUbt(A), with Je = Ub, corresponding to the contemporary (post-20th dyn.) 
pronunciation *mvrk 'obt(v) > Coptic gp6ooyr (with oy = /w/ < /b/). 


1 This, in fact, suggests that the non-back vowel class indicated by the marker 2 would perhaps 
be better understood as an absence-of-back-vowel class, which thus corresponds to all non-back 
vowels and to absence of any vowel — as in principle, the absence of a vowel is neither a back nor 
a non-back vowel. This distinction, however, is conceptual rather than practical, and therefore will 
not be discussed further in this study. It may be, however, an interesting topic for further research, 
as it provides a clue about how the Ancient Egyptians perceived their own vocalic system, and their 
language as a whole. 
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This is clearly the most innovative aspect of my proposal. The idea that a same syllabic 
group may encode both a sequence cU and Uc may at first appear surprising and even 
counterintuitive, but as I explain in detail here below, similar pronunciation pairs for the 
same sign(s) are sporadically attested in other writing systems and in Egyptian itself. The 
Egyptian evidence provides also clues about the possible origins of such phenomenon. 


7 ° A sequence with a back vowel located between two identical consonants is usually 
transcribed with the reduplication of the same group, which has then to be read as cU. Uc. For 
instance, the word 112«'2«!]]c2, “oven”, can be analysed as tA.rU. Ur = tArUr, with 2525! 
= rU. Ur = rUr. Such a spelling corresponds to a contemporary pronunciation *tvr 'u:r(v), 
deriving from Sem. *tv(n)nu:r(v)? and developing into Coptic Tpıp (with regular /u:/ > /i:/ 
= in proximity of /r/). 


8 * As already observed by previous scholars, the groups (i and I transcribe exclusively 
word-final or pre-consonantal /n/ and /r/, i.e. /n/ and /r/ not followed by any vowel. In 
addition, the group 1! can be combined with a following /r/ to transcribe /l/. However, as 
I discuss below ($4.3) and in contrast with what assumed by previous scholars, I believe 
that such groups should not be understood as codas of the previous syllable. Rather, from 
the point of view of the graphic (not linguistic) syllabification, it looks like the Egyptians 
perceived them as connected with the following group, clustered with its initial consonant. 
Therefore, for instance, the above-mentioned word | 20)! was likely perceived and 
syllabised by the Egyptians as sA-rpU-tA, rather than as sAr-pU-tA, as most speakers of 
European languages would tend to do. 

Although apparently trivial, this distinction becomes crucial in light of point 6 above: 
since groups characterised by a back vowel can be read both as cU and as Uc (where 
again c — any consonant), and since these preconsontal n and r clustered with the initial 
consonant of the following group, then it can be inferred that groups characterised by a 
back vowel and preceded by 1" or Š could be read as ncU / rcU or as Unc / Urc , but not 
as *nUc / *rUc, as one would expect if i and À were perceived as codas of the previous 
syllable. 

Therefore, a word like & S.J, “spear”, can be analysed as m0 + »r.h-U = m0.Urh = 
mUrh, with —,— = Urh, which perfectly corresponds to the contemporary pronunciation 
*murh(v), deriving from Sem. *rumh(v)? and developing into Coptic uep(e)2 (with regular 
/u/ > /e/ = e). 


9 + The group = d is exceptional as it appears to be characterised by a back vowel, 
and must thus be read as dU or Ud (see below §4.5.2). For instance, the word $53 A SC 
S .2., “comb”, can be analysed as mA.30.dU. Ud = mAšdUd, with SV % = dU. Ud = dUd, 
corresponding to the contemporary (post-Ramses II) pronunciation *mvsd o:dv > Coptic 
MQTOTE. 


2 E.g. Akk. tinüru; Arb. tannür; with assimilation /n/ > /r/ due to the following /r/) 
3 E.g. Arb. rumh; Hbr. romah; with metathesis r-m > m-r like in Ugaritic mrh < rmh. 
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10 ° Egyptian vowels /a/ and /a:/ after /k/ appear to have shifted to /o/ and /o:/, or at least to 
have been realised and perceived as back vowels, already during the 18th Dynasty, if not 
before (see below §4.5.1). This means that after a /k/, a back vowel must be expected even 
in periods before the general /a:/ > /o:/ and /a/ > /o/ shifts took places. Note that instances 
of such early shift had already been occasionally noticed by various scholars. An example 
that is often mentioned is the word Y, which is transcribed as ku in Cuneiform texts even 
in periods when we would expect a pronunciation, and a Cuneiform transcription, *ka. 


As I will discuss in this book, the points just described are all derived from observations 
based on the Egyptian or Coptic evidence, and the resulting system is fully coherent and 
can be applied throughout the whole of the New Kingdom. At the same time, this system 
allows to analyse the Egyptian vocalisation through native Egyptian sources for the first 
time, and the fact that the readings obtained through it are overall in agreement with the 
reconstructions advanced so far confirms its general validity. 


$1 Introduction 


The nature and function of the so-called group writing/syllabic orthography has been an 
important topic of debate for more than a century. Many hypotheses have been suggested 
and different, often opposite interpretations have been advanced, without any consensus 
being reached (see Ward 1996 and Peust 1999 for general reviews of previous scholarship; 
no major addition to the discussion has been made since then). 

Early forms of group writing are well attested in both Old and Middle Kingdom, es- 
pecially in transcriptions of names and toponyms (Albright 1934, 6-11; Hoch 1994, 487— 
500), but it is with the New Kingdom and the emergence of Late Egyptian that its most 
common form becomes widespread. 

The rationale for the use of group writing is still not completely clear. Foreign words 
were usually written with this orthography, which, however, could also be used to tran- 
scribe Egyptian words, including terms well attested in Middle Egyptian and thus having 
a proper Middle Egyptian orthography.‘ It is possible that in these cases group writing was 
used to transcribe new pronunciations or previously uncommon variants (Albright 1934; 
Hoch 1994; Ward 1996; Junge 2005, 43-4). At the same time, however, the presence of 
both loanwords and new Late Egyptian words transcribed with an orthography that is 
analogous to the classical Middle Egyptian one? suggests that there was no socio-cultural 
interdiction to write new words with the ordinary orthography. These observations show 
that the whole picture was clearly more complex than what it may appear at a first glance. 

As for its functioning, it has been suggested that this orthography worked like a syl- 
labary —hence the name “syllabic orthography’, where each group transcribed sequences 
of both consonants and vowels, rather than just single consonantal phonemes. However, 
in which form and to what extent vowels were represented has been rather unclear, until 
now. In particular, the models and interpretations presented so far appear to be all some- 
how unconvincing, either because they do not manage to explain all the attested forms, 
or because they require multiple contradictory vocalic values to be assigned to the same 
groups, thus resulting in systems of transcriptions that are just too wide and therefore too 
ambiguous to be really meaningful.° 

This book aims to present a fresh reassessment of the evidence, first by highlighting 
the methodological problems affecting the most popular approaches suggested in the past 
and by discussing what can actually be inferred from the sources, and then by introducing 
a new model to interpret the group writing orthography based on such observations. 

It has to be stressed that this book does not have the ambition of solving all the issues 
affecting our understanding of group writing. Rather, its primary aim is to offer a methodo- 


4 Eg.—U , rp = “goose”, attested since the Old Kingdom, but spelled in group writing as € i € É 
in the New Kingdom (Erman and Grapow 1926-1963, V, 387.6-9). 

5 Such as ll JG = jsbt = “seat”, “throne”, attested only from the New Kingdom onward and which, in 
fact, is a loanword from a Semitic language. 

6 See Ward (1996, 33-40) for a discussion of this issue based on a review of previous scholarship. 
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logical framework and a sketch of a new model that can be the starting point for further 
future research. 


§2 Methodological problems in previous models 


Usually, the main issues affecting the solutions suggested so far are related with their 
methodological frames and with the a priori assumptions on which they are based. 

A first problem affecting all previous interpretations is the assumption that a system 
recognising and encoding three vowels /a(:)/, /i(:)/, and /u(:)/ underlies the group writing 
orthography, as it is the case for various Semitic scripts. Such assumption, however, is 
not based on any concrete evidence from the contemporary Egyptian texts. Although it is 
true that the original Middle Egyptian vocalic system was probably phonologically based 
on a three-vowel opposition, there is no real evidence indicating that this system was still 
preserved, phonologically and/or phonetically, during the New Kingdom. In fact, the evi- 
dence that we have seems to indicated that during the New Kingdom the vocalic system 
of Egyptian was already moving toward the Coptic one (e.g. Loprieno 1995, 38-9). In 
addition, and more important, the Egyptian perception of their vocalic system could have 
actually been very different from both its phonological and phonetic realities, and even if 
the vocalic system of the New Kingdom were indeed still a tri-vocalic system, there is no 
reason to assume that the Ancient Egyptians themselves perceived and conceptualised it as 
such. As consequence, there is no reason to assume a priori that the Egyptians felt the need 
to indicate in writing exactly these three vowels. In fact, they could have also developed a 
system in which more vowels were indicated’ or one in which less than three vowels were 
graphically distinguished.* Such a discrepancy between the perception of the vocalisation 
and its phonological reality is not only relatively common in many written languages and 
writing systems around the world,’ but it is also attested in Coptic.'? Therefore, there is 
no reason to assume, a priori, that the Egyptians perceived as distinct vowels only and 
exactly the three vowels /a/, /i/ and /u/, and therefore there is no reason to assume, a priori, 
that the vocalic values of group writing must reflect this tri-vocalic division. 

Another problematic and somehow related assumption affecting previous interpreta- 
tions of group writing is the idea that 3, w and y, either as independent signs Ñ, ° and » 
or as second consonant in biliteral groups (in the case of 3, w), are all vocalic markers, or 
more in general that they all have to be interpreted as graphemes representing distinct pho- 
nemes or phones. Other possibilities should also be considered. For instance, one or more 


7 For instance distinguishing and transcribing additional vowels that, from a phonetic point of view, 
were mere allophones. 

8 For instance merging two of the three phonological vowels into a single graphic representation. 

9 A good example is provided by some varieties of Levantine Arabic, where 5 long + 5 short distinc- 
tive vowels can be recognised (see e.g. the following minimal pairs: long vowels: dar “house”, der 
“monastery”, dir “manage (imperative)", dor “floor”, “level”, “turn”, dür “houses”; short vowels: 
fihma “her understanding", fihme “a single instance of understanding” (marginal form), fihmi “my 
understanding”, fimo “his understanding", fihmu “they understood") but which distinguish only 
the traditional a, i, u vowels when written in Arabic script, or distinguish a non-standardised and 
variable number of vowels (depending on the writer) when spelled in Latin script. 

10 Where u seems to represent two different vocalic phonemes (see below), and oy and 1 seem to 
represent both /u:/ and /w/, and /i:/ and /j/ respectively (Loprieno 1995, 40, 46). 
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ofthese signs may have been diacritics, and they could have been used for indicating some 
modification of the phonetic —consonantal or vocalic— value ofan associated grapheme, or 
they could even have represented the absence of a feature or phoneme.'! Again, there is no 
reason to assume a priori that these three elements must necessarily be vocalic markers. 


Besides these two theoretical problems, two additional methodological issues often flaw 
past interpretations of group writing. The first 1s the fact of focusing mainly (Albright 
1934) or exclusively (Hoch 1994) on words of Semitic origin. Although it is true that 
Semitic loanwords do represent by far the majority of words written in this orthography, 
they also present a series of specific problems that makes them generally unsuitable to 
identify any meaningful patterns that may underlie the system. 

First of all, the vowels and vocalic structures of Semitic words are usually not fixed, 
and can be changed to express different grammatical forms or derived meanings. In addi- 
tion, we generally do not know the exact Semitic language(s) or dialect(s) at the origin of 
the Semitic borrowings in Egyptian. Are these words from southern Canaanite, northern 
Canaanite/proto-Phoenician, Akkadian, Ugaritic, Amorrite? Or do they come from some 
other Semitic language or dialect poorly or not attested at all? Egypt had direct contacts 
with various North-West-Semitic dialects of the Levantine coast and Syria, and Egyptian 
scribes used Akkadian as lingua franca: Semitic borrowings could thus virtually come 
from any of these languages. Moreover, even if we knew the exact language or dialect 
from which the Egyptians took these forms, the attestations of these languages (except 
Akkadian and Ugaritic) and of their vocalisation during the Late Bronze age are so scanty 
that any meaningful comparison would be extremely difficult. We could obviously work 
with theoretical reconstructions, but in this case we have to consider that if on the one 
hand reconstructions can be very precise on the phonological level, on the other they do 
not tell us anything about the phonetic realisations of phonemes involved, i.e. about the 
actual pronunciation that the Egyptians would have heard or perceived. 

In most cases it is also impossible to determine when the word was borrowed, as such 
words may have entered Egyptian decades or even centuries before their earliest attesta- 
tion in the texts. This 1s a crucial issue, because during that span of time phonetic changes 
leading to divergent vocalisations may have occurred both in Egyptian and in the donor 
language. 

Many of the solutions advanced so far have paid little or no attention to such syn- 
chronic or diachronic considerations. Nevertheless, these are crucial methodological is- 
sues, because any approach that does not take them into account can only produce a huge 
corpus of words that, however, is not internally coherent and from which, therefore, no 
coherent result can be expected. 

Some of these considerations are at the origin of Zeidler's proposal (1991) for a new 
approach, mentioned also by Peust in his review of previous scholarship on the topic 
(1999, 221). In particular, Zeidler recognises the problem of using Semitic forms, and 
decides to focus instead on those words written in group writing which are attested also 


11 Such as the sukun , ie. ` , in Arabic, which indicates the absence of a vowel. 
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in Coptic. In other words, he proposes a change of perspective and he suggests to analyse 
the words written in group writing starting from their Coptic descendants, rather than from 
their supposed Semitic prototypes (see also Peust 1999, 221). As he says, using Coptic al- 
lows analysing the group writing from an “inner-Egyptian” perspective, bypassing all the 
incertitude deriving from the borrowing process highlighted above. 

I think this is an excellent solution, from a methodological point of view. Zeidler ap- 
plication of this idea, however, presents problems that need to be addressed. First, on the 
basis of his article, it seems he did not distinguish the Egyptian words on the basis of 
the periods in which they are attested. This is a serious issue, which essentially flaws the 
whole study: group writing is attested over a long period of time, during which various 
phonological developments took place in Egyptian, especially at the vocalic level. To 
ignore these phonological changes and to compare all the words only with their Coptic 
descendants is therefore methodologically problematic: on the one hand it is clear that 
many of the Egyptian forms may reflect vocalisations that are different from those attested 
in Coptic, while on the other hand, since these Egyptian forms may come from different 
periods, that is from different “phonological phases”, the way their vocalisation relates 
with the corresponding Coptic forms may change from one word to the other, if their at- 
testations are not synchronic. For instance, we know that the phonological change /a:/ > 
/o:/ likely took place just after the reign of Ramses II (Loprieno 1995, 38). It is therefore 
to be expected that in words from before Ramses II, Coptic /o:/ will be transcribed as a 
non-back vowel, while in those after his reign it will correspond to a back vowel. However, 
if words from both periods are compared together, without chronological distinction, as 
Zeidler seems to do, then an inconsistency has to be expected, as it will seem that the same 
vowel could be transcribed in two different ways without apparent reason. 

In addition, Zeidler, follows the previous scholars in assuming a vocalic system based 
on the three vowels /a/, /i/, /u/, without considering that, as said, the Egyptians’ perception 
and conceptualisation of their vowels could have been different. Similarly, he also assumes 
that 3, w and y act as vocalic markers, without considering any other possible functions. 

Another problem in Zeidler’s work is the inclusion of both nouns and verbs in his 
corpus. The inclusion of nouns is not an issue: their morphological variability is relatively 
limited and the evolution of their vocalic patterns is relatively well understood. Verbs, 
however, are problematic from many points of view. First, Egyptian verbal morphology is 
complex and includes various forms that were likely vocalised in different ways. There- 
fore, to be meaningful, any comparison between Egyptian verbs and their Coptic descend- 
ants should be strictly limited to corresponding morphological forms. This, however, is 
often impossible, because various verbal forms attested in Late Egyptian did not survive 
into Coptic. For this reason I think that verbs should be excluded from any preliminary 
work on group writing: it is clear, in fact, that the incertitude about both the vocalisation 
of their Late Egyptian forms and their relation with the Coptic attestations is likely to flaw 
any model built on them. 

Finally, Zeidler did not publish the corpus on which his analysis is based, and he only 
provided a few selected examples for some of the groups he studied. This is a serious 
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shortcoming, because it makes it impossible to verify his data, and therefore the validity 


of his comparisons and results. 


It thus appears that various problems affect the models presented so far, either because of 
the theoretical assumptions they are built on, or because of the composition of the corpora 
they used, or because of both. Since these issues are essentially methodological, they 
should be taken into consideration in any new attempt to analyse the group writing. 

The interpretation I am presenting in this book does that, as I discuss here below. 


§3 Group writing — A new approach 


§3.1 Definition of the corpus 


As already suggested by Zeidler, working with words attested both in group writing and in 
Coptic is probably one of the best possible solutions, from a methodological point of view. 
Such words, therefore, are at the basis of my corpus as well." A few important differences, 
however, distinguish my dataset from his. 

First, only forms for which the vocalisation can be reconstructed with reasonable cer- 
tainty have been considered. Verbs have therefore been excluded, for the reasons discussed 
above. As for nouns, only those with a reasonably likely direct descendant in Coptic have 
been considered. For instance, Egyptian forms which are related with Coptic words, but 
do not seem to be their direct ancestors, have been excluded.” Similarly, words attested 
only in differing morphological forms (especially singular versus plural) have also been 
excluded, except when the corresponding forms can be reconstructed with some certainty. 
Moreover, and this is the most important difference with Zeidler's approach, the words of 
my corpus have been distributed into three chronological groups, corresponding to three 
phonological phases divided by major phonological developments of the vocalisation. 
Therefore, my model is built on the comparison of the attested Egyptian words with the 
corresponding contemporary vocalised forms as they can be reconstructed from Coptic, 
rather than with the Coptic forms themselves. 

26 words of my corpus belong to the first period. 49 instead are attested in the second, 
while 23 in the third. 17 words are attested in more than one period. Of these, 5 are attested 
in all the three periods. 

The first group consists of words attested before or during the reign of Ramses II, and 
presents a vocalic landscape which is essentially that of Middle Egyptian, except for a 
possible shift /i/ 7 /e/ (Loprieno 1995, 38). The second groups, instead, consists of words 
attested in the period going from the reign of Merenptah to the end of the 20th Dynasty, 
and it is characterised by the phonological shift /a:/ > /o:/, which likely took place at the 
end of the previous period, from around 1200 BCE (Loprieno 1995, 38). Finally, Period 
3 1s characterised by two additional phonological changes, namely the merging of /e/ and 
/u/ into /e/, and the shift of /a/ into /o/. It is usually assumed that the merging /u/~/e/ > /e/ 
took place at some point around 1000-800 BCE (Loprieno 1995, 39). As for the change 
/a/ > /o/, it is assumed to have taken place around or after 1000 BCE (Loprieno 1995, 39, 


12 I based my corpus on the words identified by Cerny (1976), Vycichl (1984) and Westendorf (1965) 
in their etymological dictionaries, as well as on those suggested by Ward in his review (1996) of 
Hoch's (1994) and Schneider's (1992) works. 

13 Such as, for instance, 3.551 S M8 = mrynt= “a vessel”, which Cerny suggests may be related with 
Boharic mepan = “tank”. The connection is very doubtful, as pointed out by Hoch (1994, 137, n44), 
but even if the two words were really related, then the Coptic form would clearly derive from a 
variant that was different from the form attested in group writing, because the Coptic form does 
not bear any trace of the y and t consonants implied by the 44 and ) groups of the group writing 
spelling. 
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46). In particular, this shift is already attested in the transcription of some Egyptian words 
in the Assyrian sources of the time of Sargon II, around 720 BCE," while my study of the 
w-extended orthography (Kilani 2017a — see below) shows it was already in place at the 
time of the redaction of the tale of Wenamun, and thus possibly as early as the beginning 
of the 21st Dynasty. 

The resulting chronological framework, and the corresponding vocalic landscape for 
each period, can be summarised as in tables 1-2. 

Other important phonological changes affected the Egyptian vowel /u:/. However, both 
the nature of such changes and their chronological frame are rather unclear. As summarised 
by Peust (1999, 228-30), Coptic n seems to have transcribed two different phonemes, 
possibly an unrounded /e:/ and a rounded /e:/. At the same time, Coptic n appears to also 
derive from two different phonemes, namely from an earlier /i:/ and an earlier /u:/. The 
relation between these two Coptic pronunciations and the two earlier vowels is not clear. It 
has been suggested that the first are the direct reflexes of the latter, but the evidence is far 
from being convincing and conclusive (Peust 1999, 228-30). In addition, in many cases 
earlier /1:/ remains /i:/ = ı until Coptic. This, actually, seems to be the regular development, 
while /1:/ tends to turn into /e:/ = n mainly in specific phonological contexts, like after /n/ = 
N and /m/ = u, and before /j/ = ı (Peust 1999, 231—2). However, there are clear attestations 
of the development /i:/ > /e:/ = n also in other unexpected phononological contexts, which 
suggests that the picture was either less regular, or more complex (Osing 1976, I, 19-26; 
Peust 1999, 231—2). 

Similarly, /u:/ does seem to shift regularly to Coptic u, except in proximity of /r/ and 
possibly after etymological pharyngeal, where it turns into /i:/(-/y:/?) = (Loprieno 1995, 
48; Peust 1999, 231). However, as said above, such Coptic n seems to have had two 
different pronunciations, whose relation with earlier /u:/ is not clear. 

It is therefore clear that these changes cannot be used to define any chronological 
frame. The evidence emerging from the present study, however, may shed some new light 
on these issues of historical phonology (see below $10). 


14 See for instance the word “Pharaoh”, transcribed in the Annals as "pi-ir-^u-u or "pi-ir-’u (Vycichl 
1984, 177), corresponding to Egyptian *por-f o? , from earlier *pir-£ a2. 
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V =/:2/ n = /:n/ Wall uendAsg APPIN 
Va/e/ n=/n/ Vary I pouod 
10< (8 
nei V = (6 FY <) FA] <—X= + /m/ Mey C potted 
W = ¿/:9/=/:9/ < (¿)/:0/ 
n =o; €Y = /:9/ < ¿St9U1o-/[/—/5/+ /:1/ very ç powad 
NIE + 
(5:9 <) :9/ — M. | (o EY <) rA =1 [3-1 ondoj/eyeT 


S[940A BUOT — Z AQL 


n -/n/ Sr dll V=/e/ uendÁASq APPIN 
9«I 
n -nm/ V = fol V fel | ponad 
n -nm/ V = fol V = fel C ponad 
2 o e /0/ < fj 
sd « 
RUNE, [X~3/— + fe] 
V = fol V = fel n=/9/ € ponod 
"JOUOS- + /ə/ TRIS -/9/ | wer + /9/ [el < /9/ 
(zomos YeIOre 2/—9 Be) — Vv e/ SQ 0/ = 0 ondoj/oe 
xc-4)0 =1⁄9/0/v Rz jes = /0/ = ndogjaey 


S[OMOA JOYS — Į OfqeL 
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Notes: 
* /?/< /?/~/t/~/t/~/j/~/w/ 


Period 1: 18th — early 19th (Ramses ID; i.e. from 1550 BCE and before 1200 BCE 
Period 2: Late 19th (after Ramses II) — 20th; i.e. after 1200 BCE and before 1000 BCE 
Period 3: 21st — 22nd; i.e. after 1000 BCE and before 700 BCE 


U = back vowel : /o/, /o:/, /u/, /u:/ 

A=non-back vowel : /a/, /a:/, /e/, /e:/, /i/, /1:/ 

X = etymological pharyngeals 

~= “or” 

-C = “followed by". E.g. /e/ + —/?/ = /e/ followed by /2/. 

C- = “preceded by”. E.g. /o:/ + /N/— = /o:/ preceded by /N/. 

C without any — = “in proximity of". E.g. /i:/ + /¢/~/j/ = /i:/ in proximity of /ç/—/j/ 


§3.2 The nature of the system 


As mentioned above, the orthographic system discussed in this book is usually defined by 
scholars as “syllabic orthography” or “group writing” (e.g. Albright 1934; Zeidler 1991; 
Hoch 1994; Ward 1996; Peust 1999). Both these definitions are descriptive, and somehow 
legitimate: this orthography is indeed based on a set of “groups” of signs, and it does 
seem? that each of such groups transcribed short sequences of consonants and vowels, 
i.e. “syllables”. If however one wants to describe such orthographic system from a func- 
tional, rather than descriptive, perspective, then I think that “rebus writing" would be a 
more suited name. As already noticed (e.g. by Hoch 1994, 501), various “groups” are in 
fact nothing but short mono- or biconsonantal words (either originally native or loan- 
word) or morphological elements and particles that happen to be used to transcribe likely 
homophonic syllables or segments. This is evident from the fact that classifiers may be 
retained when such words are used in group writing, even though they have no semantic 


15 Some scholars have expressed doubts against it. Various clues, however, suggest that the system is 
somehow “syllabic”. 

16 Conceptually, such a “rebus writing" is not unique to Egyptian. A very similar principle underlies, 
for instance, the transcription of foreign words in Modern Chinese: “Italy”, for instance, is tran- 
scribed as Xi = yidali, which is essentially a sequence of three independent words, namely i 
= yi = “meaning”, “idea”; “to wish”, “to desire”, K = da = “big”, “great” and 4] = lì = “sharp”, 
“convenient”; “profit”, which however are used purely for their phonetic value, rather than for 
their semantic meaning. The use of such “rebus writing” to transcribe foreign words, or even full 
sentences, is not a modern invention in Chinese, but is well attested also in the past. For instance, 
hundreds of similar transcriptions of Sanskrit terms are attested in Middle Chinese (Chen 2000), 
such as for instance Sanskrit mandala was transcribed using the three characters/monosyllabic 
words 48442 , which in Middle Chinese were pronounced manH-nrae-la, and originally meant 
"distant", “to handle", “kind of net" respectively (Chen 2000, 395, Middle Chinese pronunciation 
based on and transcribed according to Baxter 2014). The most advanced development of these sys- 
tem, however, is probably represented by the spelling of the so-called Secret History of the Mon- 
gols, an historical chronicle about the deeds of Genghis Khan, composed in Mongolian language 
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relation at all with the new word being spelled out. Let us consider, for instance, the word 
8r v5, “hill(s)”, < Semitic vr-I-I = til(Iu)," whose spelling can be analysed as a rebus 
combination of the Egyptian word ĝm t = “bread”, written with its full set of classifiers, 
and the Egyptian word T 7? = “mouth”. Clearly, the classifiers of 817: have no semantic 
connection whatsoever with the word “hill”. 

Another interesting example is the transcription of the Hurrian divine name Teshub, 
which appears in group writing as If Je^ (Hoch 1994, 258, no. 364). This spelling can be 
interpreted as a rebus composed of two elements. The first, )4 ¢(j), possibly originates from 
the second person stative suffix -t(j). The second, l Je , is not attested as an independent 
word but is present in other loans from Semitic languages. Leaving aside for a moment the 
position of ? in the sequence, which will be discussed here below (83.3, 84.1), this [Jee 
can be identified with a Semitic verb meaning “to return” and attested in Biblical Hebrew 
as sub and in Amorite as šwb, from N3-w-b (so Hoch 1994, 258, no. 364). Once again, the 
is the classifier of such verb, and it is not semantically related in any way with the name 
of the Hurrian god. Moreover, the presence of such classifier shows that the sequence I Je 
as to be interpreted as a single group, as in fact scholars did, rather than as a combination 
of two distinct groups | and Je: A does make sense as classifier of | Je, but it does not as 
classifier of J alone. 


Words with a C,-C, structure," like |J¢4, are rather rare in New Kingdom group writ- 
ing." At the time, the general tendency was to prefer words that in the traditional Middle 
Egyptian orthography would be analysed as C;-3 (and rarely C;-j) or C;-w, such as 7 s3, 
55 rw, TS 8B.” The presence of the single stroke ! or of classifiers such as ~ in TS confirms 
that, conceptually, the Egyptians perceived these groups as words, and not just as mere 
phonograms. 

In Egyptian, however, the number of words with C;-? or Ci;-w structures is limited, and 
they do not cover all the consonants ofthe language. In those cases where no suitable C-3/w 
word exists, plain biliteral signs, sometimes combined with Ë or*/Y,or alternatively 


but written by using Chinese characters as purely phonetic, syllabic signs. For instance, the title of 
the first chapter reads as follows (see Rachewiltz 2004): 


Chinese text : REEE FAILI 
Pronunciation: cheng-ji-st há-hán-né hu-zha-wu-ér 
Reconstructed Middle Mongolian text: cingyis qayanu hujayur 

Meaning : “(On) the origins of Gengis Khan” 


Conceptually, this system is very similar, if not even identical, to the Egyptian use of the group 
writing to transcribe sentences in foreign languages, such as in Pap. Anastasi I 23,5. 

17 Akkadian tillu, Hebrew tell, Aramaic till, Syriac tell, Arabic tall — see Hoch 1994, 356—7, no. 527. 

18 Where C = any consonant except ? or w. 

19 While they are more frequent in earlier forms of group writing. 

20 It has often been suggested that the sign “ was used to transcribe a third group of syllables, usually 
interpreted as C;-y. I however disagree with this idea, as I think the evidence show that the “ had 
other functions. I discuss this aspect more in detail later, in $4.2. 

Therefore, for now, I focus only on C,-3 (C,-j) and C;-w groups, which constitute the basic frame- 
work of the group orthography, as I think it will appear from this study. 
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combination of unilateral signs if no corresponding biliteral sign was avallable either, 
could be used instead. 

Single consonantal signs could also be used in the spelling of biconsonantal words 
(such as | Je just mentioned), as phonetic complements for specific groups (such as J 
WÄR = b-p3-3 = b?) or individually. When full words or bilitteral signs are available, they 
are clearly preferred to combinations of uniliteral signs, as it appears from Hoch index 
of groups (Hoch 1994, 506-12). For instance, = and ** are by far the most common 
spellings of the groups f? or rw, although in theory =N = f^ 20r € r+ w would have 
been equally valid alterntives. 

Naturally, these have to be understood as overall trends, not as absolute rules. The 
system was clearly not fully standardised, exceptions do exist, and a certain degree of vol- 
untary or involuntary freedom was present. Therefore, it has to be expected that at times 
the same consonantal sequence could be written either with a full word, with a biliteral 
sign, or with a combination of uniliteral signs. 

Nevertheless, these theoretical considerations are crucial, because understanding how 
the Egyptians themselves conceived and perceived the group writing can help understand 
how it functioned. 


83.3 The number of vowels 


In a previous article (Kilani 20172) I have argued that the so-called space filler ° = w pre- 
sent in Late Egyptian texts was a sort of vowel marker used to give a general indication on 
the nature of the tonic vowel of the word. The system underlying such w-extended orthog- 
raphy”! was rather rudimentary, and was characterised by two basic principles. First, the 
quality of only the stressed vowel was represented, and only two basic qualities, non-back 
and back,” could be indicated by the presence or absence of the ° respectively. Second, 
this vowel marker ° worked somehow as a classifier, in the sense that it was written at the 
end of the word, after any consonant and independently from the actual position of the 
stressed vowel within the word. Therefore, a form like Š € must be interpreted as conso- 
nants + vowel marker, that is as hpr + w => hwpr, corresponding to Coptic wane (see 
Kilani 2017a, 189). The reasons for such a system, and especially for the latter feature, 
which may appear rather counterintuitive or at least unpractical, may have to be searched 
in the specificities of the vocalisation of Late Egyptian, and in the nature of the Egyptian 
writing. In particular, it is likely that Late Egyptian, like Coptic, had only one distinctive 
vowel, namely the tonic one, while all the other unstressed vowel were reduced and real- 
ised either as [9] or, in some specific phonetic environments, as [a]. This means that only 
one vowel was worth being indicated, and therefore only one vocalic marker was needed 
for the whole word. At the same time, the fact that many hieroglyphic signs simultane- 
ously encoded for more than one consonant, made it often practically impossible to indi- 


21 I do not call it like this in the article, in fact, I do not provide any specific definition, but it can be 
useful here. 

22 In the article I refer to them as front and back vowels. However, now I think that it is more accurate 
to refer tot them as back and non-back. See below note 26. 
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cate the presence of a vowel there where it was supposed to be pronounced. For instance, 
as explained in Kilani 2017a, in the case of a verb like & -= hpr, “to exist”, Coptic ware, 
it would be impossible to introduce a vocalic marker w between the “h” and the “p” to in- 
dicate the vowel “o” at its actual position, because the two consonants are written together 
with the single, indivisible triliteral sign &. 

If one considers that in hieratic writing some ligatures may also have been perceived as 
indivisible groups or “schematograms”,2 then one may understand why writing the vowel 
marker w after all the consonants often was not a choice, but rather the only possible 
option.” 

This w-extended orthography is relevant here, because it can be argued that the same 
principles governing it were also at the basis of group writing. In fact, if one considers that 
the groups of group writing were likely perceived as words within a rebus-based system, 
rather than just as elements of a phonetic syllabary, then one can expect them to abide to 
the same principles governing the spelling of ordinary words, including those underlying 
the w-extended orthography. These considerations constitute the basis for the interpreta- 
tive model presented here. 


23 Junge 2005, 38-9 — This is likely the case for words like Š N e9r3 , where the sequence of signs Š 
N may have been perceived as an indivisible schematogram, thus prompting a spelling Š X° = htm 
+ w => htwm, corresponding to Coptic wtom (see Kilani 2017a). 

24 One has toremember that this system was used by people who knew the language natively. Therefore, 
its main aim was probably to avoid ambiguities or as an aid-memoir to facilitate the recognition 
of words otherwise written only consonantally, rather than to allow readers unacquainted with the 
language to properly vocalise new, unknown words. 


$4 Group writing — A new model 


The following sections are structured as follow: first I introduce the general principles on 
which the proposal is based and I discuss a few special cases. 

The proposal will then be systematically verified against the evidence from the corpus. 

After that, the evidence is analysed diachronically. Some words are attested in dif- 
ferent periods, and therefore it is possible to have a closer look at the evolution of their 
vocalisation. The identification of expected patterns of vocalic evolution can be used as a 
confirmation of the validity of the model here presented. 

A statistical assessment of the results is then presented, while some special cases are 
further discussed after that. 

A general conclusion follows. 


$4.1 Definition of the interpretative model 


The interpretation of group writing? I present here is based on the two following principles, 
which directly derive from the w-extended orthography: 


- Groups encode only 2 vowels, or better 2 vocalic classes: back and non-back.2° 
The presence of -w corresponds to the presence of a back vowel. In order to mark 


25 In spite "rebus writing" would be conceptually more appropriate, in this study I will stick to the 
traditional definitions of syllabic orthography and group writing, just to avoid another superfluous 
label to this writing system. 

26 As suggested by a reviewer, since one of these vocalic classes seems to correspond to the stressed 
vowels /a/, /e/, /i/, while the other to the vowels /o/, /u/, in theory one may also interpret the un- 
derlying opposition as a question of roundedness/labialisation, that is as unrounded vs rounded. I 
think this may indeed be a valid alternative. However, I still prefer to interpret it as an opposition 
back vs non-back for two reasons. First, it is usually assumed that the articulatory position of a 
vowel is more distinctive than its roundedness (this is evident, for instance, from the fact that 
vocalic inventories of languages are usually described according to the position of the vowels, 
rather than according to their roundedness — this is also the case of descriptions of Egyptian, see 
for instance Loprieno 1995, passim). Moreover, there may be evidence from Coptic suggesting that 
the Egyptian themselves did not consider roundedness as a main distinctive feature of their vowels. 
In particular, as mentioned above (83.1), it has been suggested that Coptic u was actually used to 
transcribe two distinct phonemes, possibly corresponding to an unrounded /e:/ and a rounded /ø:/ 
(Peust 1999, 228-30). If this is the case — and I do not see any concrete reason to question it — then 
the fact that the same letter n was used for both would suggest that, at least in the Coptic period, 
Egyptians were not distinguishing their vowels on the basis of roundedness, because roundness 
is actually the only main feature distinguishing the vowels /e:/ and /g:/. Naturally, it is clear that 
an orthographic feature of Coptic does not tell us anything, directly, about the Late Egyptian or- 
thography. However, I think one may expect at least some degree of continuity in the underlying 
perception of the speakers of the language. In particular, if Late-Egyptian/pre-Coptic speakers did 
perceive roundedness as a main distinctive feature of their vowels, it might be expected that, when 
the Greek alphabet was adopted to write Egyptian, an attempt would have been made to try to mark 
such a distinction, also (and perhaps especially) in the vowels /e:/ and /o:/. This, however, is clearly 
not the case, which suggests that in the underlying pre-Coptic perception, roundedness was not a 
main distinctive feature. 
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such back vowel, I use the transliteration U. The absence of -w, or the presence of 
-? indicate either the presence of a non-back vowel or the absence of any vowel. I 
mark it with A or 0. 

- The -w is written after the consonant of its group, but it can be read both before or 
after it. This is because the -w works like a classifier, like in the w-extended orthog- 
raphy. Therefore a group c-w? can be read either as cU or as Uc. 


The possibility that only two vowels, rather than three, were encoded had already been 
implicitly suggested for the group writing of the Middle Kingdom (see Hoch 1994, 496—7 
with refs). No one, however, seems to have considered that this principle may apply to 
later periods as well, possibly because of the common assumption that the sign * must 
have also been a vocalic marker. 

An interpretation based on only 2 vowels, however, is strongly supported by the evi- 
dence. As it is discussed more in detail below (85), it can be shown that all the forms of the 
corpus can be explained on the basis of a two vowels system, with each group having only 
one vocalic value. None of the systems with three vowels suggested so far is comparably 
coherent. 

As for the -w in group writing working like the -w in w-extended orthography, a first 
confirmation comes from the transcription of the name of the god Tešub mentioned above. 
As said, the spelling Jea can be analysed as composed of two groups, 1! and Je 
A, The first can be read as t+A = 1A, where A = non-back vowel, which is the expected 
transcription of the first syllable of the name, te-. 

The second group, Jen, instead, transcribes the syllable -sub. It is clear that if we read 
it as it is written, namely sbw, then the spelling cannot be reconciled with the pronunciation 
of the syllable it is supposed to transcribe. If instead we assume it was spelled according 
to the w-extended orthography, then it can be read as sh + w = sb + U, where U = back 
vowel, and it can be normalised as sUb, the expected transcription for the syllable -sub. A 
reading sUb would also fit as a transcription of a verb /sub/ < Semitic sab = “to return", 
which as mentioned above has been suggested by Hoch, on the basis of the classifier, as 
the source of the group I'Jea. 

| Je& is aC,C;+w group, but the same principle may be applied to C+w groups, which 
can thus be analysed either as Ctw = C+ U= CU or C+w = C + U = UC. 

This suggestion is supported by two words, attested in the corpus in two variants. They 
are the following: 


Variant 1 Variant 2 
fnrr, “pebbles” (11.4) EE Zune 
šbd, “rod” (IL34b) — ee mI 


The spellings Z1, — 24! and 22/71 X= can be assumed to be equivalent, as they are 
both attested in the same period and they are both singular, and therefore morphologically 


27 Where c = any consonant. 
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identical (see Appendix A below for details). We can therefore assume that they aim at 
transcribing the same phonological sequence. This means that the groups —'%'! and 
F A, must be equivalent as well, and they also must transcribe the same phonological 
sequence.” This is possible only if we assume that the group ° = r+w can be read both as 


r+U — rU and as r+U = Ur, so that: 
S128! = (r+?) + (r+w) = (r*0) + (r+U) 2 r0 + Ur = rUr 
and: l Je 


F X, = (rw) + Qr) = (r+U) + (r + 0) =rU + r0 = rUr? 


The same considerations apply also to the second case: since % \J°== and SANIR 
are morphologically the same, and come from the same period, they can be assumed to 
transcribe the same phonological sequence. Therefore, the groups Je=> and JE must be 
equivalent. This is possible only assuming that SX = d(t)+U = Ud,” so that: 


Jee = (b--w) + (d) = (b+U) + (4-0) = bU + d0 = bUd 


and: 


£x = (b) + (d(t)+w) = (b+0) + (d+ U) = b0 + Ud = bUd 


K 


These variants are relatively rare, possibly because some orthographic rules or conventions 
may have existed within the system (see below §7). 

It may appear counterintuitive that a same sign encodes for both CV and VC sequences,?! 
as this is certainly not a common behaviour in attested scripts around the world. Never- 
theless, a few parallels do exist. The first can be found in cuneiform Hurrian, where the 
sign WA can be used to write both the syllables /wa/~/we/ and the syllable /aw/—/ew/.? In 
addition, a few examples may suggest a similar behaviour also for the alif+i sign in the 
Ugaritic alphabet,” but this case is more controversial (Bordreuil and Pardee 2010, 37 
with refs). More important, the same phenomenon, where the reading order of the sign is 
inverted in respect to their writing order, is attested also in Late Egyptian, for instance in 
BM EA 10474 (Teachings of Amenemope), where the sequence 4 corresponds to both wt 
and tw (Laisney 2007, 10). 

On these theoretical bases, the system can be analysed in more details. I will do so in 
85-6. First, however, a few special cases need to be introduced. 


28 Le. the same sequence of consonants and vowels, in the same order and with the stress in the 
same position. Obviously, it cannot be excluded that such consonants and vowels may have been 
phonetically realised in slightly different ways, if different dialects were involved, but this is not 
relevant here, as such variations would not affect the order of the phonemes themselves. 

29 For the reading Š = *r+3 =r + 0 = r0 see below. 

30 For ò` =w and therefore SX = d(t)+U = dU/Ud see Kilani 2017a, 200-1. 

31 Where V= vowel. 

32 E.g. the spelling WA-ri stands for ew-ri /evri/ Wegner 2007, 45. 

33 Which seems to encode for both /?/ + A/ and /i/~/a/~/u/ + /?/. 
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§4.2 The sign `“ 


It has often been assumed that in group writing the sign * had the function of marking 
a /i/ vowel. This suggestion, however, has never been demonstrated on the basis of any 
evidence. In fact, it has already been shown that, at least in some contexts, the ` sign 
clearly had other functions and was not used as a vowel marker. Moreover, in a system 
with two vowels as that implied by my model, a sign marking a third vowel /i/ would be 
superfluous. 

This considered, I think that the ` should be interpreted as a diacritic sign, which modi- 
fies in some way the signs or groups with which it is associated. Various specific functions 
can be identified from the evidence. 

First, it has long been recognised by various scholars (e.g. Albright 1934, 47, 50; Helck 
1971, 552-3; Schneider 1992, passim; Hoch 1994, passim) that the combination “+ T = 
r3, usually written in the form Š, is used to transcribe a word-final or pre-consonantal /r/. 
In other instances, it appears instead that the function of ` is to modify the pronunciation 
of the consonant to which it is associated. This is the case, in particular, with # = 9/ 
l, which corresponds to h > Sahidic 2 and uj, while the combination S, i.e. / +  — h», 
corresponds exclusively to #, > Sahidic uj. The fact that Š should be interpreted as a 
spelling indicating a secondary pronunciation of / is supported by demotic, where the sign 
* < S is specifically used to transcribe only /i, = Saihidic w, in opposition with the sign © 
< $, which is used to transcribe a more general h = Sahidic 2 and yy. 

The evidence from my corpus strongly supports this suggestion. In particular, Sahidic 
2 always corresponds to / and never to /; = S: 


SIASIAD SS mhmhwt, — *ue2uo2ye = “flowers (purslane)" (1.8) 
12«YJ hr — 2AX = “Syrian” (1.15; 11.30) 

Mes At - 2aerr = “forecourt” (11.31) 

IND pr — 2ip = “road”, “street”, “quarter” (1.14; 11.29; IIL14) 

T Je il] hbs — 2usc = “lamp” (11.27) 


While h, = Š always corresponds to Sahidic uj and never to Sahidic 2: 
ST — Inr — wor = “tooth”, “fang” (II.28) 
NS 2sft mh;r — mupp = “basket”, “box” (11.16) 
SERA htn — yxan = "lettuce", “garlic” (11.32) 
S> SSS hard — wopr = “veils”, “thin cloth", “purse” (IIL15) 

In addition, there are two attestations where h corresponds to Sahidic w: 
NID mhr — mıyıp = “6th month” (11.17) 


RES / e JV IN S.sak= hbr — up = “commerce”, “associate”, “companion” 
(11.13) 
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Various reasons could be suggested to explain these last two cases. First, simply, they could 
represent defective or less precise spelling, where a generic / has been used instead of a 
more precise and accurate h, = Š. In the case of NIR [| mhr — mupp, attested in Period 1, 
it could also be that the phonetic and/or phonological shift behind the development h > hz 
= $ — y had not taken place yet. It appears in fact that h, = Š is attested in the corpus only 
in words from Period 2 or 3, which may suggested that the phoneme this digram aimed at 
representing emerged, or started to be considered relevant, only after Period 1. Finally, it 
could also be worth considering the possibility that not two, but three distinct phonemes or 
allophones corresponding respectively to / ~ 2 , h ~ wW, h; ~ uj may lie under these different 
transcriptions. Further studies, and additional evidence from a larger corpus, are needed to 
clarify this aspect. What is crucial, however, is that these last two cases do not contradict 
the previous evidence, as they just show that # without ` may correspond to both Sahidic 
2 and ıy, but do not disprove the fact that h, = Š corresponds exclusively to Sahidic u. 


The sign “ seems to have had also other functions. In some cases it seems it was used to 
indicate that the previous consonant had to be fully pronounced. This happens mainly 
with © =r, ^ = t, and ° = w, namely with consonants that at least in some phonetic or 
phonological environments either were not pronounced any longer, or were turned into 
/?/. Examples from Late Egyptian can be N N $z <i> = rr’ = Cpt. pip, or TR) = nt 
(= earlier nd(j) ) = woeir and possibly also YS = bt” (= earlier bdt) = &vre (see Kilani 
2017a, 194), or B NS i ı= gw and WS e = jswr, where the variants "AADAT = gw and 
ADUS = jswt, spelled with £l, show that the ° of Š represents a fully consonantal w 
(Hoch 1994, 346 nos. 507, 32 27 respectively). 

In the case of ° = d», instead, the presence of “ seems to exceptionally indicate a 
group dU. This case is unique, and it is discussed more in detail here below (84.5.2). 

The uses just described cover most of the attestations of “ in the corpus of this book. 
The role of ` in the remaining cases is less evident. There the function of “ is perhaps 
to provide information about the syllabic structure of the word, in order to resolve some 
ambiguities inherent in the system (see also $7). 

To sum up, the evidence shows not only that there is no reason to assume that “ was 
a vowel marker, but also that there is no need for it to be so, as most of its occurrences 
can be easily explained in other ways. This indirectly supports one of the principles of the 
current proposal, namely that the group writing was based on a system recognising only 
two, rather than three, vowels. 


$4.3 X, — rC / r# and "^ = nC / nft 


Many scholars (Albright 1934, 47, 50; Helck 1971, 552-3; Schneider 1992, passim; 
Hoch 1994, passim) have already noticed that at least two groups differ from the others 
in the fact that they are functionally specialised in encoding only final or pre-consonantal 
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consonants. These groups are Š, encoding for -r.(C-) or -r# and i, which I transcribe as 
n, encoding for -n.(C-) or -n#.*4 

These groups appear to be different from standard T = r-3 and Rn: groups, in that 
they explicitly always correspond to r+0(+C/#) and n+0(+C/#) and never to r+A and 
nt+A, 

To mark the peculiarity of these groups, in the following paragraphs I transliterate 
them as x? and n, and I parse them as "and " respectively. 

The fact that these two consonants enjoy such a special status and treatment has 
parallels in other syllabic scripts.” This exceptionality is probably due to their phonological 
nature, which seems to have induced various scribal cultures to perceive them as somehow 
different from other consonants.? 

Usually, modern scholars have assumed an implicit identity between phonological 
syllables and written syllables in Egyptian group writing, and therefore have interpreted 
the groups Š and í as transcribing consonants in coda of (phonological) syllables, as 
it appears from the conventions adopted in transliterating them (Albright 1934, 47, 50; 
Helck 1971, 552-3; Schneider 1992, passim; Hoch 1994, passim). 

These assumptions, however, have never been demonstrated on the basis of any evi- 
dence. In fact, another scenario seems to emerge from the data, which suggested that, 
rather than codas of previous syllables, such groups should be interpreted, from the per- 
spective of the functioning of the script, as clustered with the following consonant. 

In other words, I think the evidence shows that a sequence CV + ?r3/n, + CV was not 
interpreted by the Egyptian as CVr/n.CV, as usually modern scholars do, but was rather 
conceptually perceived as CV.rCV and CV.nCV. By analogy, it is likely that also when they 
are the last groups of a word, À and 1: must be interpreted as CV.rit and CV.n#, rather 
than as CVr# and CVn#. 


This can be inferred from the following spelling variants attested in the corpus (II.3): 


Variant 1 Variant 2 
— mm — => ° 
Cy = a) Seal lll 

b) MeL iit 


All these forms can be interpreted as transcriptions of /Cul/, from which Coptic AX /(?)al/ 
derives. The spelling of Variant 1 is transparent: 


=f e = w = back vowel U mısntr= 


34 Where C = consonant of the following group, and # = end of word. 

35 Forinstance, Japanese kana syllabaries have exclusively CV signs for all consonants but /n/, while 
in most cases Indian devanagari treats /r/ as a modifier of other CV signs, rather than just as an 
independent consonant. 

36 Idonot know ifsuch aphenomenon has ever been investigated from a wider ethno-anthropological 
perspective. Whether it has or not, I think it would be interesting to look at it integrating the 
Egyptian data. It is clear, however, that such a study is far beyond the scope of the present study. 
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which gives £U."r0 = £U.1 = €UI, the expected transcription for /Cul/. 


The spelling of Variant 2), needs more attention. If we assume that the signs I: and 1" 
have to be read as codas of the previous syllables, as it has been suggested so far, then we 


obtain: 
Variant 2a): 
Syllable 1 Syllable 2 

Attested form = T 
Transliteration xp rw 
Normalisation ÇAr rU —-IU 

Variant 2b): 

Syllable 1 Syllable 2 

Attested form zn SUN 
Transliteration +n, rw 
Normalisation gAn rU —-IU 


a consonant just after them. 


These transcriptions would thus yield, respectively: 
fAr+rU = £ArrU = VAIU 
EU + 448 = An, + rU = £An,.rU = €AIU 


SN BS. 
Sr". | 


N 
1 


Note that in both cases $* = rw cannot be read as Ur, because S 


= -r and "^ = -n imply 


Both those readings would be problematic, both because they do not correspond in any 
way to the reading implied by Variant 1 and because they do not correspond to neither 


SBA AX nor F eX (Crum 1939, 3). 


N 


If however we assume that the signs — and ı' should be read as clustered with the 
following consonants, then the following interpretations become possible: 


Variant 2a) 
Syllable 1 Syllable 2 
Attested form = — 
Transliteration $3 v3 + rw 
Normalisation £0 -U = U / Ur =1U/ Ul 
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Variant 2b): 
Syllable 1 Syllable 2 
Attested form = fni 
Transliteration $3 n; + rw 
Normalisation £0 "r-U — "rU / Wr = lU / UI 


Which in both cases can be read as, respectively: 
= + A, = 60 + Ur = ç0.Ur = €£0.UI = €UI = /çul/ 
£= + (i = £0 + Unir = £0.U"r = £0.Ul= €UI = /çul/ 


Which corresponds to Variant 1 =" 1 ^ and which is the expected transcription of /Cul/. 


The validity of such analysis is supported by two other words of the corpus, namely À. 


SJ = mrh and Š > S$ = hyrd, which correspond to Coptic mep(e)2 (and variants) = 
m 'er(2)h and wopt = š ‘ort respectively. 


AAJ = mrh is attested in Period 1 and 2. The words is related with Semitic rumh 
(see below §6) and its pronunciation in Egyptian can be reconstructed as *murhv in both 
periods. Its spelling, therefore, can be interpreted as follow: 


NXT = m0 + *rh-U = m0 + Uh = mU'h 


S> SS = hrd is instead attested in Period 3, and therefore its pronunciation at the time 
can be reconstructed as */, ‘ord(v). Its spelling can be parsed as: 


S SiN = h,0 + *d-U = h,0 + U'd = hl, Ud? 


Again, taking == 73 as the coda of the previous syllable would not work, as it would lead 
to a reading NXT = mA + r + h-U = mAr+ hU = mA'hU and = h;A-?r + d-U = h;Ar 
+ dU = *h;ArdU, which cannot be reconciled in any way with the attested Coptic forms. 

These written consonantal clusters can be phonemic, i.e. they can represent a real 
combination of two distinct phonemes, or can be merely orthographic, i.e. they can be a 
conventional combination of two graphemes used to write a different phoneme, which is 
not independently represented within the range of available signs. This seems to be espe- 
cially the case with the sign "^ which can be combined with a following r to form a digram 
corresponding to Coptic X and thus probably representing /l/. 

It has to be noted that the syllabification dictated by these signs is a phenomenon that 
takes place at the writing level, and it is therefore independent from the actual syllabic 
and prosodic patterns characterising these words at a purely linguistic level. Similar 
discrepancies between the intrinsic linguistic syllabification of words and the functional 
syllabification rules commanding their written representation are attested in various writing 
systems around the world. English orthography, for instance, implements syllabification 
rules that are unrelated with the actual linguistic syllabic structure of the words they 


37 For © = dU/Ud see below §4.5.2. 
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represent,** while Indian devanagari (and essentially all South East Asian scripts derived 
from them) clusters up together all adjacent consonants irrespectively of any linguistic 
syllabic boundary.” In the latter, the resulting orthographic conventions appear to be, in 
this respect, conceptually and functionally very similar to what can be observed in the 
Egyptian group writing. 


$4.4 ° in final position 


By the end of the Middle Kingdom the -t ending of feminine, usually written ^ was not 
pronounced any longer. The use of ° in final position, however, survives in later periods, 
often but not exclusively in feminine words, and it is occasionally attested also in words 
written in group writing. In many cases this vestigial ^ may have been just a graphic 
phenomenon, possibly reinterpreted as a semantic marker of feminine grammatical gender. 
The evidence from the corpus used in the present study, however, seems to suggest that in 
other cases it may have retained some phonetic significance, and may have developed into 
a marker for /o/ at the end of words. Such a development would not be surprising, as the 
disappearance of the feminine ending -/ caused the previous usually unstressed vowel to 
appear in final position as a /o/. 

This considered, in the present study I transliterate this final ^ as t, and I parse it as a, 
thus for instance: EN = infi, = §4.n0,f0.a = *š ‘i/unfv = ay(e)uge. 

This, however, has to be considered as a somehow conventional solution, and it has to 
be kept in mind that the presence of the ^ may be a purely graphic phenomenon, with no 
phonetic meaning at all. Further studies, on a larger and more specific corpus, are needed 
to better determine the uses and functions of this final ^ in Late Egyptian. 


84.5 Special readings for two groups 


Two groups need special attention, as they appear to have a phonetic value that 1s in 
contrast with that which could be inferred from the sheer reading of their consonants. 


84.5.1 k3 and the development of /a/ in proximity of /k/ 


It has long been suggested (see e.g. Allen 2013, 25) that in spite of its aliph, the sign U = 
k3 was pronounced with a back vowel already in Period 1 and 2, that is before the supposed 
date of the general /'a/ > / 'o/ vocalic shift, which is usually dated between Period 2 and 
Period 3 (see above $3.1). The most compelling evidence is provided by the cuneiform 
transcription ku2ihku for Egyptian k3-hr-k3 = Ko1a2k (S). Allen (2013, 25) has suggested 
that this pronunciation could be an early attestation of the /a/ > /o/ shift, limited to some 
specific phonetic environments. The present study confirms these observations, and shed 
some possible light on the phonetic conditions where such early shift took place. 


38 For instance, the English word “learning” is syllabised as /earn-ing in writing, although phonologi- 
cal its syllabic structure is rather /'lo:/ + /nin/. 

39 For instance in Sanskrit a word like siksak = "teacher", whose phonological syllabic structure 
is obviously sik + sak, is actually written ÙH, i.e. fe si + &T kéa + «5 k(a), where & = kša is 
graphic ligature of the sign ® ka + J sa. 
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Various words whose Coptic descendants 
A= z display a vowel /o/ are attested in the corpus 
3 E < = í u during Period 1 and Period 2. The group writ- 
Š & |; = ce | | ing form of many of them? implies a non-back 
3 A E ba vowel, thus showing that, as expected, the / 'a/> 
Al /'o/ shift did not take place yet. An exam- 
ple could be ym = “sea”, which is spelled as 
"M MS. MATT = *y ‘am > eon (1.2, 11.2) 
E & B| © S in Period 1 and 2 and therefore does not dis- 
Ë * E š = play any back vowel, but which does present a 
= "S = Ë spelling with w = U in Period 3, after the shift 
= had taken place, as it appears from the form 
$ = E 8 WAT = *y 'om > eon (Period 3, IIL2). 
= The spelling of three other words, how- 
i = ever, indicate the presence of a back vowel 
E a e E CP also in periods when an / a/ or / 'a:/ would be 
$58 a x A = | expected. 
š: 4 E já To which we can add the abovementioned 
Al Cuneiform ku?ihku for Egyptian k3-hr-k? = 
Kola2K (S). 
s Bo š The use of LI in the spelling of [LL 9 in 
93H 8 e. : 
sas t E Period 1 suggests that such phenomenon was 
EE = š x not limited to /a/ > /o/, but affected also the 
MEUS |, shift /a:/ > /o:/, a shift that in normal condition 
P took place only after Period 1. 
5 E = = Even though the evidence is rather scanty, 
< one feature seems to emerge: all the forms 
Nem characterised by such unexpected back vowel 
- = < o {T present a velar consonant /k/ just before it."! 
š E » 2 ENT E = It can therefore be suggested that in gen- 
8 P E = < eral / 'a:/ > /'o:/ after Period 1 and / a/ > / 'o/ af- 
Zl ter Period 2 except after /k/, where such shifts 
may occur earlier, already or even before Pe- 
riod 1, at least in some words.” 
3 8 2 Ë > To investigate the reasons for such an early 
° 2 z ES z shift in such a phonetic environment is beyond 
a 5 - É & the scope of this study. Some preliminary ob- 
= 40 Their full list is given below (85.1—2) and in 
5 B = = Appendix A. 
= 41 Which often evolves into 6 = /ki/ in Coptic. 
£ ou 42 The conditional here is due, because three attes- 
g E Z8 H tations are hardly enough to generalise the phe- 
E $ E| & Bw nomenon. 
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servations, however, can be put forward. First, a plain voiceless velar /k/ is not an obvious 
phonetic trigger for the backing of a following vowel. However, a partial parallel for such 
a phonetic development can be found in Proto-Khanti, where [a:] > [9:] before velars 
(Zhivlov 2014, 124, n5). Alternatively, and perhaps more likely, one could assume that 
such shift was triggered by some additional feature that characterised the consonant k, but 
which was not recorded in the Egyptian writing. In particular, if the k was realised as a 
labialised *k” or as “emphatic” *k’ (possibly pharyngealised [k*]?), then such a develop- 
ment would look less surprising. Moreover, a secondary articulation of some sort could 
also help explaining why some of these instances of k evolved into 6 = /ki/ in Coptic, rather 
than into plain k = /k/. 

Further research, however, is needed to clarify these points. 

In any case, it seems that the presence of a consonant k may trigger the backing of a 
following /a/ or /a:/ already in Period 1, and this has to be considered when analysing the 
vocalic values of group writing. 


$452 V = d 


The group S = d" is attested in three words in the corpus, and in all of them it appears to 
transcribe a back vowel. 


MUJTO T€ Luise m.83.d».d».t, 
eu 2I 
IL19 mit'o:to < *mv&d'o:jv  ~ uad `= = 1 = mAšd'Udə 
1 
comb mA.š0.dU.Ud.ə 
WopT u by.vra-d» 
N 
HL15 š'ort < *h,'ord(v) — = 1 = h,Urd 
n» 
veils, purse h,0.U'd 
MEGTO/WA s= x= mk.d*.rw(.o) 
AL Tag 
HI9 məkit'o/o: < *mvkt'ol ien "w = l = mAkdUr 
1 
stronghold mAk.dU.Ur(.9) 


In the case of Š <$, such a reading is confirmed by a later variant from Kawa (Hoch 
1994, 252, no.353), where the word ujopr - hrd is spelled sT = 1,0.Ur.d = h,Urd, 
which confirms the presence of a back vowel in this word and suggest a reading dU/Ud for 
the group St = d», and therefore Ud for SX. 


43 Backing of vowels after labialised consonants is attested in various languages, while a good exam- 
ples of that phenomenon in association with “emphatic” consonants is provided by Arabic, where 
the vowel /a/ is usually realised as /a/ after emphatic consonants. Moreover, emphatic consonants 
are common in various Afro-Asiatic languages (e.g. Bisang 2006, 80 with refs) and labialised 
consonants are and probably were present in at least some subfamilies (possibly including Proto- 
Semitic — Diakonoff 1975, 141) if not even in Proto-Afro-Asiatic itself (Bomhard 1984, 185), and 
therefore it would not be so surprising if they existed also in Egyptian, at least in some specific 
phonetic contexts. 
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As said above, the “ sign is used here to mark a somehow non-standard pronunciation 
of the sign = = d. The use of this alternative group = d" to transcribe the syllable d/tU, 
instead of € = tw, which would have been the obvious candidate, could have emerged from 
the need of preventing ambiguity, as the group * = tw fulfils already other linguistically 
distinct functions in the Late Egyptian orthography.“ The reasons for choosing specifi- 
cally the group © = d, and the origins of its apparent value with back vowel, however, 
escape me. 

For further discussion on this group ©, see below 811. 


44 Such as e.g. stative ending (Junge 2005, 82), basis for the pronoun set of the adverbial sentence 
(Junge 2005, 101—12) connector for suffix pronouns after syllable-final -t (Junge 2005, 52). 
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All the forms attested in the corpus are discussed in the following paragraphs according 
to a division by period and by the nature of the stressed vowel in the contemporary 
pronunciation. Cases involving a /k/ + /a/—/o/ are discussed separately for each period. 


§5.1 Period 1 


* NON-BACK VOWELS 


In Period 1, 15 words with a stressed non-back vowel are attested. All of them are written 
without w. In 5 of them, the stressed vowel could be reconstructed both as a non-back 
A/ or a back /u/. The spelling of the Egyptian forms, however, clearly points to a non- 
back vowel. Related Semitic forms are identifiable for one of them, and they support 
this interpretation (see below $6 for a throughout discussion of Semitic forms related the 
words of the corpus): 


Egyptian /a/ = A > Coptic o; Egyptian /a:/ = A > Coptic œ 


WAK, yA.m(A) 
WAT Key! EIOM 
L2 sea l y'am = 
ym J om 
yAm(A) 
bA r0.yA q/p/sopi (B/B/S) 
Ae Rope (S 
L4 afish ERS 1 *b'ar(yv) pe ($) 
bry b'orə 
bAr(yA) b'o:rə 
mA.h0.mA.h.w,0.9 
SU * 
L8 flowers NIANIA l *mvbm'abwv Me2Ho?ye 
(purslane) mhmhwt, *mohm ohwo 
mAhmAhwi;o 
=) mA.kO.tA.r(A) 
=l IT x d Mecro/oA (B/S) 
L9 stronghold ad 1 mvkt'a(:)l(v) MM 
mAktAr(A) 
sA.SA.10.tA 
1.16 wool, hair zm J *svÇ'artv COPT 
sert S ort 
sAÇArtA 
" sA.’r0.pA.t 
N 
L17 lotus [ ISK, y l *svrp'at caprı/po/AT (O/B) 
srpt sarp ot 


sArpAt 
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$A.bA.d0.o wot (B) 
es dumm *&vb'adyv BOT (S 
1.18 staffs, rods (pl.) NJ 1 x Or 
&bd(t;) *Évb'a:dv šəb'otə 
šAbAdə &ob'o:t 
$A.mO 
enm 
L19 father/mother AA l *i'am wou 
in law ám $'om 
šAm 
kA.rA.rA 
ssi) 
1.23 Vesselfor os 1 *kvl'a:lv KENDA, 
unguent krr kəl'o:1 
kArArA 
kU.rA.kU.rA 
uU 
SISI ' 6A0G 
1.24 couch, bed is l *kvl'ak(kvrv) kal oli 
kArAKUrA 


Egyptian /i/,/u/ = A> Coptic a, e, 0; Egyptian /i:/,/u:/ = A > Coptic n 


bA.CA.y0.9 *bvÇ i:/u:y(wv) 


branch of date- J$ V 201 BA€tH (pl.) 
L3 1 > Hs 
palm bSyt, báj'e: 
bA€ Ayo *bvy i/u:€(wv) 
bA.sA 
[Es 
L5 pail, bucket JN J *b'i;/u:sv BILE 
bs b'e:so 
bAsA 
hA.y0 
m 
LIO husband A> 1 *h'i/uy ou 
hy h'aj 
hAy 
u šA.n0.f0.ə 
=s S SUM s 
1.20 scale of fish N l *š'i/unfv atenge 
šnft, š'enfə 
šAnfə 
x qA.r0.Ç A 
: A Sy i *q'i/ul$v 6(A)À 
L22 shield aic 1 < Sem. *qilSv kal 
qArvA 


* BACK VOWELS 


9 words are spelled with w = U in correspondence of their stressed vowel. In all of them, 
the stressed vowel could be reconstructed both as non-back or back, but the Egyptian 
spelling clearly point to a back vowel. The Semitic evidence, available for 3 of them, sup- 
ports such interpretation (§6). 


§5.1 Period 1 


3 of these words are written with a w = U in the actual position of the vowel, in the form 
c-w + c= cU + c = cU.c. 
In 4 cases the w = U is written after the consonant following the vowel, that is as c + 
c-w=c +Uc = c.Uc. 
In 1 case, w = U follows a cluster r+c, in the form c + 27 + c-w = Ure = c.Urc. 


Finally, 1 case is written according to the form c-w 


The attestations are summarised in the following table: 


Egyptian /i/,/u/ = U > Coptic a, e; Egyptian /i:/,/u:/ = U > Coptic n, 1 


cU+Uc 


cUc. 
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m0.U»rh 
k NT i *m'i/urhv uep(e)2 
1.6 javeli Ze ee) J Mepe/H2 
spear, javelin < Sem. ; 
mrh any m'eroh 
mUrh š mər'e:h 
ho.U; 
Lll law(s) wl 1 i *h'i/up AE 
` hp Gua h'ap 
p 
CN hU.rU.Ur 
== I 1 1 * iA 2PHPE 
1.12 flower brit) l hvr'i:/u:rv ae 
hUrUr 
mu hA.rU.r0.w,A 
24 * 
L13 beetle, worn l ui J *hvl'i:/u:lwv 2AX6AYe (A) 
hrrw(t) hál'elwo 
hArUrw,A 
h0.Ur XL. 
road, street, [ha pee zıp 
1.14 1 < Sem. = 
quarter hr hir 
= hUr *hur(r)v 
h0.Ur PER 
T h'uir(rv) 
$4 n 
L15 Syrian l Sl 1 < Sem. 2 
d hur hu) i 
x x šA.hU.qA 
emp S TAN SD 
LAM. ne 16 
1.21 dust m 1 švh'i:/u:qv šoh'i:ki 
šAhUqA 
| dA.n;rU.y0.o 
MANENTE 
L25 scorpion ER D É J *dvrr'i:/u:yVv a 
dry 
dA?rUyo 
AT dA.n0.Uh 
INAS Pa XNA2 
1.26 arm (of oar) dnh J dvn‘a/i/uh jou ah 


dAnAh 
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In addition, 2 words display a stressed vowel preceded by a /k/. One is written with w = U 
in the form c-? + c-w = c0 +Uc =c.Uc. The other is written with w = U in the form c-w + 
c-3=cU +c0 = cU.c. They are: 


, jA.kKU.nA 
$ 

L1 ajar LES J *2vk'a:/o:nv eee 

jkn ák'o:no 
JAkUnA 
x mA.’r0.k0.Ub.tA 
N * fel 
L7 chariot REM l *mvrk'a/obtv SL 
mrkbt bork; owt 
mArkUbt(A) 
§5.2 Period 2 


* NON-BACK VOWELS 


As for Period 2, 24 words with a stressed non-back vowel are attested. All of them are 
written without w. For 14 of them, the stressed vowel could be reconstructed either as a 
non-back /i/ or /i:/, or as a back /u/ or /u:/. The Egyptian spellings, however, point to a 
non-back vowel. Reliable related Semitic forms can be identified for 3 of these words, and 
for 2 of them they clearly support the presence of a non-back vowel. The Semitic evidence 
for the third one is problematic and not conclusive. 


Egyptian /a/ = A > Coptic o 


one yA.m(A) 
xw | 
IL2 sea MAT J *y'am sion 
ym j om 
yAm(A) 
AFN ÇA.gA.r0.tA 
== geni AGOATE 
IL6 wagon, chart Cert 1 €vg'altv ški'olto 
€AgArtA 
bA.*r0.yA q/4/sopi (B/B/S) 
JY xMe/ 
Rope (S) 
IL9  afish < l *b'aryv l 
Ü b'orə 
ry 
bAryA b'o:rə 
" mA.k0.tA >r0 
N 
11.20 stronghold Koll Sie J *mvkt' ar HESTON (6) 
mktr mokit'ol 


mAktAr 
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MES hA.n,r0 
es —( 11) *h'anr 
11.28 tooth, fang 1 NI HON 
ber *h,'ar $'ol 
hor hA"r 
ash Ja SA.bA.dA/d0.a 
IL34a staff, rod (sg.) an S IR 1 *švb'ad pon À 
šbd šAbAdA/də 
šA.bA.d0.ə 
emm wro} (B) 
— 
IL34d staff, rod (pl.) ibd 1 švb'adyv Sab’ ots 
šAbAdə 
kA.rA.k(A) 
EUER on 606 
IL41 couch, bed krk l kvl'ak kiəl'oki 
kArAk(A) 
m gA.w0.nA 
hair-cloth, BLAND 600yNe 
11.42 . 1 *k'awnv i 
sacking, sack gwn ki'ownə 
gAwnA 
Egyptian /i:/ = A> Coptic (e) 
= JA.pA 
a purple dye- = n "TONS Apel 
IL: plant, madder jp ! NP EY) áp'i: 
jApA 
_ SA.TO.SA.nA 
= Xe i} i I ae 
IL5 lentil E a l *Çvyrš'i:/u:nv apıyın 
çršn ärs in 
ÇAršAnA 
Egyptian /i/,/u/ = A> Coptic a, e, 0; Egyptian /i:/,/u:/ = A > Coptic u, (e) 
wA r0 
p N 
17 young bird ARS l *w'i/ur {Maz }oyar 
which cannot fly wr w'al 
wAr 
" bA.sA 
X 
11.10 God Bes IONE 1 *b'i:/u:sv PRG 
bs b'e:s 
bAsA 
» bA.sA 
II.11 pail, bucket Jes 1 *b'i:/u:sv em 
bs b'e:so 
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bA.šA *b'i/u?8v 


ipe se(e)uj 
IL12 some fruit, malt nn an 1 > BH(H)UJ 
bASA *b'i/uš?v DA 
NT hA.y0 
m = 2Al 
o 
H.22 husband m l h'i/uy h'aj 
hAy 
hA.tA *h'i/utvj 
11.31 forecourt Mes 1 > s 
ht h'ajt 
hAtA *h'i/ujtv 
TE TE bYA.tA.nA 
i SAIA *hvt'i:/u:nv — w/ernn (S/O) 
11.32 lettuce, garlic tin l — Sem "hase dcn 
Dh; AtAnA 
šA.kA.rA.ÇA 
am N IL 
IL36 basket E 2 1 *švk'iJu:rvçv a 
šAkArAÇA 
s qA r0.mA.tA 
ashes, cinders, NL: *k'i/urmv(t) k(e)pue 
11.37 1 l 
embers qrmt < Sem. — k'ermə 
qArmAtA 
x N qA.rA. TA 
. ANTT "OR SNA 
11.38 burnt-offering d 1 qyr'i:/u:rv Kell 
qArArA 
qA.r0.tA 
A <> ° 
11.39 precious stone RUNS, 1 *q'i/ultv SATE 
qrt ki'eltə 
qArtA 
) tA.n,r(.9) 
: Pii iss *t'i/unr(rv) TAX 
1.44 heap, hillock " 1 < Sem. *til(lv) t'al 
tA*r(a) 
| dA.n,rO 
IL47  self-bent rods LAMET 1 *d'i/ur d (B) 
der dal 
dA"r 


* BACK VOWELS 


There are 26 words that display or may display a back vowel. In 19 of them, the stressed 
vowel could be reconstructed both as non-back or back, but the Egyptian spelling clearly 
point to a back vowel. Related Semitic forms are attested for 7 of them, and they all 
support the presence of a back vowel ($6). All of these 26 words are written with w = U. 
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7 of them according to the form c-w + c = cU + c = cU.c. 
9 according to the form c + c-w = c +Uc = c.Uc. 
4 according to the form c-w + c-w = cU + Uc = cUc. 
3 both according to the form c-w + c = cU + c = cU.c and c + c-w = c +Uc = c.Uc or 
with a cluster r+c, in the form c + ?r + c-w = Ure = c. Ure. 
2 in both the forms c-w + c = cU + c = cU.c and c-w + c-w = cU + Uc = cUc. 
In 1 case, w = U follows a cluster r+c, in the form c + ?r + c-w = Ure = c.Urc. 
Egyptian /a:/ > /o:/ = U > Coptic o, oy 
SS esi ¢A.n,r0.Ur 
stones, rocks ere SS nu €A.n,rU.»rO AADAE 
11.4 : Š *Çvnr'o:rv ER 
pebbles J al'o:lo 
rr 
ÇAnrUr 
" mA.sA.sU.Ub.o 
Gite J eo 
11.18 metal tool 7102 1 *mvsvs'o:bv (e)ucose 
mssbtı mas’o:bo 
mAsAsUbo 
N mA.80.dU.Ud.9 
as On 
11.19 comb dnd À S NES l *mvšd'o:dv PEDE 
mšddt: məšt'o:tə 
mAšdUdə 
z rA.bU.yA 
H21 i he-b Snt- N *rvb'o:y(v) ae 
x , she- rvb'o:y(v : 
ioness, she-bear ry) oy ab'o:j 
rAbUyA 
ws Jez- ÉA.bU.d(A) 
es J; $A.b0.Ud(.o 
IL34b staffs, rods (pl.) ) *švb'o:dv Lied (5) 
J Sab'o:t 
Sbd 
8AbUd(a) 
as Je S~ šA.bU.Ud 
em Jey^)7  &A.bU.t0(.o 9 
IL.34c staff, rod (sg.) e = *švb'o:dv Pee (B, 53) 
J šəb'o:t 
šbd 
S$AbUd(o) 
x gA.s0.Ur 
‘ m KARS i Kcoyp 
11.43 finger- oos 
nger-ring dis 1 gvs'o:rv rns 


gAsUr 
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Egyptian /i/,/u/ = U > Coptic a, e; Egyptian /i:/,/u:/ = U > Coptic n, (e) 


§5 Group writing — Data and analyses 


ae Syren ¢0.Un,/(r)r 
“earn VR $U.nyrO gs AX 
IL3 pebble I Vur ‘al 
€n/v(r)r 
ÇUnr 
J bU.n,r0 
eiae T BAA, 
* ny 
11.8 ball of eyes bir 1 b'i/unr b'al 
bU?r 
He N e m 
IL13 bean an l ey) pea (B) 
pr(y) < Sem. *pu:l p"el 
prG) pUr(yA) 
m0.U>rh Mep(e)e 
A Noe) *m i/urhv Mepe/He 
11.14 spear, javelin age 1 < Sem. 
mrh *murhv m'erəh 
mUrh mər'e:h 
ne mA.h*0.Ur 
S28! m 
IL16 basket, box ED ft l *mvh, 1:/u:rv M 
mhr mo$ ir 
mAh,Ur 
NIS mA.h0.Ur 
11.17 6th month BI 1 *mvh'i:/u:rv ead 
mbr mAhUr | 
EN h0.Up 
fo S Oe 
IL23 law(s) 2: Yu 1 *h'i/up lus 
hUp 
A h0.Um 
fü e 
IL24 fare AK Hs J *h'i:/u:mv UNE 
hm h'e:mə 
hUm(A) 
hU.m(A).d(A) *h'i:/ 
11.25 vinegar — WENN l u:mvd(v) 2HMY 
hmd *h'i/umdv eux 
Rau hUm(A)d(A) < Sem. h'e(:)mdš 
i p *humsv 
eee hU.rU.Ur 
= Ur 
11.26 flower eek! l *hvr'i:/u:rv PS 
hrr(t) hr'e:rə 


hUrUr 
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IR eed h0.Ub.sA 
eg 2: 2?/eusc (S/B) 
* “Aye 
H.27 lamp bbs 1 h'i:/u:bvsv h'e:bs 
hUb(A)sA 
h0.Ur Pe 
Y h'iZu:rv 
$4 n 
11.29 road, street, INFO l < Sem. ap 
quarter hr hir 
x hUr *hur(r)v 
h0.Ur *h'u/ 
X h'vir(rv) 
ree n 
11.30 Syrian s i l < Sem. m 
P bUr *bur(rv) i 
w: s0.Uk(.ə) 
IL.33 ass'sfoal aa 1 *s'1./Ju:kv ae 
S ; 
sUk(ə) 
x šA.hU.qA 
as = — 
— v Soh apa ay(2)16 
1.35 dust shq 1 *švh'i/u:qv Shiki 
šAhUqA 
Ns rU.Ur *tvr'i:/u:r(v) i» 
IL45 oven i 1 < Sem. *tv(n) í PP 
= tArUr nu:r(v) oo 
tU.t0 
11.46 E an -— war 
; sparrow e eY I t ut d'ad 
tt 
tUt 
| dA.nır0.rU.yA 
es) I " 
11.48 scorpion LR dry(t) UR J *dvrr'i:/u:yv ae 
Í dA"(rrUyA 
dA.hU »r0.tA *dvh'i/urtv 
IWS le > *dvr'i/uhtv 
IL49 jar, bowl Er a, 1 < Sem. » rn 
dirt *svluhi:t / dsəl'ahtos 
dAhUrtA *svllohtv 


Moreover, 2 words display a stressed vowel preceded by a /k/. Both are written with w in 


the form c-2 + c-w = c0 +Uc = c.Uc. They are: 


11.15 


chariot 


mA.r0.k0.Ub.tA 


BIFJIN- 


mrkbt ! 


mArkUbt(A) 


*mvrk a/obtv 


BPSOOYT 
bərki'owt 
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" k0.Up 
Bess *L' som 
11.40 (palm of) hand B 1 k'a/op kon 
kUp 


§5.3 Period 3 


* NON-BACK VOWELS 


Only 21 words from Period 3 are attested in the corpus. 10 display a stressed non-back 
vowel, and they are all written without w. In 5 of them, the stressed vowel could be 
reconstructed either as /1:/ or as /u:/. The Egyptian spelling, however, points to a non-back 
vowel. Related Semitic forms can be reliably identified for 3 of them. The evidence they 


provide clearly support the presence of a non-back vowel. 


Egyptian /i/,/u/ > /e/ = A> Coptic a, e, 0 


€A.nj'rO 
stones, rocks, = = ain AX 
Es pebbles nr ! TI 'al 
GA", 
Sum. bA.šA *b'eš?v ge(e)c (S/B) 
some fruit, RES li 
HLó alt bš l > Bu(H)uy (S/B) 
bAšA *b'e?šv b'e?š 
ASTAS mAk.hA 
II.8 back ofhead 2€ X2 Tes l *m'ekhv MaKe 
m'akh 
mkh mAkhA 
INT hA.y0 
u m 2A 
"m 
III.10 husband lis J h'ey h'aj 
hAy 
dx tA.tA 
BR, ra XAX 
111.22 sparrow tt 1 t'et dads 
tAtA 
Egyptian /i:/,/u:/ = A> Coptic n, ı 
2. 8A0.8A.nA 
rE Aus I h I "m 
IILA lentil D À l *Çvrš'i:u:nv APUN 
$rán ărš'i:n 


€ArSAnA 
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commerce, Ingo hA.bA.()r0 *hvb'i:u:r 
III.13 associate, e JV ASE l < Sem. ‘BHP 
; xps hvb'i:/u:r 
companion hbr hAbAr hab'er 
x N qA.rA.rA 
. ANTT = 6NX 
2 * Jue 
111.18 burnt-offering an 1 qvr'i:/u:rv kal'i] 
qArArA 
| qA.d0.o 
A a 
II.19 back of hand Mikes J *g'i;/u:dv RU 
qdt, ki'i:dz 
qAdo 
dA.bA r0 *duhb in 
shrine, naos, = J$£ > = DEE TARIP 
HI23 ` 1 < Sem. bs 
inner sanctuary dbr k aus, tăb'i:r 
dAbAr dəb'i:r 


e BACK VOWELS 


A stressed back vowel characterises instead 11 words, which are all written with w = 
U. The stressed vowel of 3 of them could be reconstructed either as /i:/ or as /u:/. The 
Egyptian spellings suggest a back vowel, and the Semitic evidence, available for both of 
them, supports this interpretation. 


5 are spelled according to the form c-w + c = cU + c = cU.c, while 4 according to the 
form c-w = c * Uc = c.Uc. 


2 are spelled according to the form c-w + c-w = cU + Uc = cUc. 


Egyptian /a/ > /o/ = U > Coptic o; Egyptian /a:/ > /o:/ = U > Coptic œ 


JA.yU.rA 
e2,v 
IIL1 stag, ram ES ` 1 *?vy o:rv SOYA 
Jyr jul 
jAyUrA 
m yU.m0 
HI2 sea mm 1 *y'om n 
ym jom 
yUm 
b0.Ur.y(U)/(U)y q/$/Ropı (B/B/S) 
Ey & Boope (S 
HIS afısh ER 1 *b'oryv EO) 
bry b'oro 


bUry(U)/(U)y b'o:rə 
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oe mAk.dU.Ur(.9) 
= N $24 m ; 
IIL9 — stronghold NS 2 eese 1 *mvkd'ol HESTO IK (B/S) 
mktrt, mokit'o/o:1 
mAkdUr(.o) 
ë bv0.U%rd 
veils, thin s FERN WyopT 
METS cloth, purse hrd : Se š'ort 
h,U'd 
sA.r0.pU.t(A) 
N oe 
IIL.16 leaf, lotus Hoc 1 *svrp'ot(v) ee jat (O/B) 
srpt sărp ot 
sArpUt(A) 
ale 8A.b0.Ud.y(A) 
= vr AGIS weoł (B) 
IIL17 staffs, rods ibd 1 švb'odyv Sab’ ots 
šAbUdy(A) 
sb | os gA/U.n0.sA 
m2; Violence, BPa® | *g'onsv D 
injustice ki'ons 
gns gA/UnsA 
Egyptian /i:/,/u:/ = U > Coptic n, 1 
RIO hU.m0.d(A) *h 1:/u:mvd(v) 2HMX 
IIL.11 vinegar ers l *h'i/umdv 2MX 
hind «Sem. "humsv — h'e()md; 
hUmd(A) Pi ` 
hU.rU.Ur 
HL12 flower = 1 *hvr'i:u:rv ire 
i hrr(t) ERA hr'e:ro 
hUrUr 
h0.Ur 
HL14 road, street, l R Sea l *h'iZu:rv 2p 
: quarter hr < Sem. *hur(r)v hir 
hUr 


Finally, 2 words display a stressed vowel preceded by a /k/. All ofthem are written either 


with J = kU/Uk or with w = U. They are: 


SAX Je), mAr0/Ur.k0.Ub.tA 
; . ART on foes *mvrk'obtv BPGOOYT 
IIL.7 chariot A x JeM TN 1 mvrk'ob bərki'owt 
mrkbt mA/UrkUbt(A) 
k0.Up 
Xue a son 
111.20 sole of foot kp J k'op ki'op 


kUp 


6 Egyptian *i/*u and *1:/*u: in light of the Semitic evidence 
gyp g 


The present interpretative model allows to define the Egyptian vocalisations of words for 
which the Coptic data alone are ambiguous. In particular, Coptic vowels e = /e/, n = /e:/, 
and in some cases 1 = /i:/ can derive from both the Egyptian vowels /i/ and /i:/, and /u/ and 
/u:/, and there is generally no way to determine the right ancestor without external data." 
Since however /i/ and /i:/ are non-back vowels, while /u/ and /u:/ are back vowels, they are 
distinguished in group writing transcriptions by the absence or presence of the marker w. 
Some of these words appear to be Semitic loans, and the comparison with related Semitic 
forms, when available, confirms the validity of this approach. 

As discussed in the introduction, using Semitic data to establish the vocalic value of the 
groups is problematic for various reasons. Semitic forms, however, can provide precious 
information to verify the values defined through other sources like Coptic, as it is the case 
here. Naturally, issues concerning dialectal variations in Semitic, as well as the problem 
that the actual borrowing of a word may predate its first attestation in the Egyptian sources 
of decades or even centuries, have to be considered. As it appears, however, in almost all 
of the cases the evidence is very clear, and in agreement with the value suggested by the 
group writing spelling. Only one case is too ambiguous to be conclusive, and this because 
the Semitic evidence itself is problematic and contradictory. 

Related Semitic forms can be identified for 13 words in the corpus whose stressed 
vowel can be reconstructed as either /i/ or /i:/, or /u/ or /u:/. 

They are the following: 


Coptic 4/0 < A ~/i/ — Semitic /i(:)/ 


* [22 "shield" 
Earliest Attestation Group Writing Transliteration Reconstruction Semitic Prototype 
Period 1 ARM um: qArACA *q'i/ul&v i *qilfv 


Related vocalised Semitic forms:* Arb. qilf “sail” ; Arm. qilfà “curtians”, “sail”; Heb. 
qelat “slingshot” ; Syr. gilf “sling”, “sail” (Hoch 1994, 299, no. 432). 
Notes: See Hoch for a discussion of the semantic shift. 


* 11.44 “heap”, “hillock” 


Period 2 Jenis, tAnr(ə) *t'i/unr(rv) | *til(lv) 


45 Such as contemporary Akkadian transcriptions. 
46 Abbreviations: Akk. — Akkadian; Arb. — Arabic; Arm. — Aramaic; Heb. — Hebrew; Syr. — Syriac; 
Ugr. — Ugaritic. 
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Related vocalised Semitic forms: Akk. tillu “hill”; Arb. tall “hill”; Arm. tillà “hill”; Heb. 
tel “hill”; Syr. tella “hill” (Hoch 1994, 356-7, no. 527). 

Related non-vocalised Semitic forms: Ugaritic tl “hill” 

Notes: Arabic a is possibly irregular. 


Coptic a/e < U ~/u/ — Semitic /u(:)/ 

* 1.15, 11.30 “Syrian” 

Period 1 125 hUr *h'i/ur(rv) | *hur(rv) 
Related vocalised Semitic forms: Akk. hurrv “Hurrian”, Heb. hori“ 
(see Loprieno 1995, 46) 

Notes: Attested also as Pa-hura in the cuneiform transcriptions of the Egyptian name p3-hr 
in the Amarna letters (EA 122.31). Ultimately from Hurrian. 


name of a population" 


* 1.6, II.14 “spear”, “javelin” 


Period 1 KALI mUrh *m'i/urhv | *murhv 


Related vocalised Semitic forms: Arb. rumh “spear”; Arm. rumha “spear”; Heb. romah 
“spear”; Syr. rumha “spear” (Hoch 1994, 139, no. 179) 

Related non-vocalised Semitic forms: Ugaritic mrh “spear”; Old South Arabic rmh “spear” 
Notes: Ugaritic present the same r-m > m-r metathesis attested in the Egyptian form, thus 
suggesting a northern origin for the loan. 


* II.13 “bean” 


Period 2 8 Xi, pUr(yA) *p'i/ur(yv) | *pu:l 


Related vocalised Semitic forms: Arb. ful “ful beans”; Arm. pola “ful beans”; Heb. pol 
“ful beans” (Hoch 1994, 118, no. 150) 
Related non-vocalised Semitic forms: Phoenician p/ = “(ful?) beans” 


* 11.49 “jar”, “bowl” 


Period 2 LINZA dAhUrtA *dvh'i/urtv | *svluhi:t 


Related vocalised Semitic forms: Amarna Cananite sillahta “a Jar”; Arm. saluhita “flask”; 
Heb.1 sallahat “dish”; Heb.2 salohit “jar”; Syr. saluhita “flask” (Hoch 1994, 394, no. 593). 
Notes: the Egyptian form seems to come from a form akin to Arm., Heb.2 and Syr., with 
consequent metathesis and deletion of unstressed /i/ thus: Sem. *svluhit > Eg. *svluhit > 
Eg. *svhultv. 
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Coptic vu < A —/i:/ — Semitic /i(:)/ 
* 11.32 “lettuce”, “garlic” 


Period 2 Shiti b,AtAnA *h,vt'i:/u:nv | *hasi:nv 


Related vocalised Semitic forms: Akk. hassü (pl.) “lettuce”; Arb. hass “lettuce”; Arm. 
pl. hasin (sg. hasa) “lettuce”; Heb. hasit “leek plants (including garlic and onions)”; Syr. 
hassata “lettuce” (Hoch 1994, 253, no. 355) 

Notes: Akkadian always plural. The Egyptian form likely comes from a plural with 
nunantion, akin to the Aramaic form. See also Hittite ha-az-zu-wa-ni-is “lettuce” and 
Sumerian hi-izSAR “lettuce” 


* [II.23 "shrine", “naos”, “inner sanctuary” 


Period 3 >J RAS dAbAr *dvb'i:/u:r | *dobi:r 


Related vocalised Semitic forms: Heb. dabir “inner sanctuary” (Hoch 1994, 376, no. 561) 
Related non-vocalised Semitic forms: Punic dbr “inner sanctuary” 

Notes: the Egyptian form was clearly borrowed from a dialect where the stress had already 
moved to the last syllable, like in Hebrew. 

It is also worth noting that at this time the length of the Egyptian vowels is clearly not 
conditioned any more to the nature of the syllable in which they appear, and therefore a 
long vowel /i:/ may be used to render a Semitic /i:/ even in a close syllable, as indicated 
by the group Š. 


5 ec 5 66 


* [II.13 “commerce”, “associate”, “companion” 


I St = xt) 
e JV N S5- 


Period 3 hAbAr *hvb'i:u:r | *haber 


Related vocalised Semitic forms: Heb. haber “associate” (Hoch 1994, 241, no. 333). 
Related non-vocalised Semitic forms: Arb. #br “to negotiate” 

Notes: it is impossible to say if it was borrowed as /i:/ and then turned into /e:/ within 
Egyptian, or if it was already borrowed as /e:/. The Egyptian form was clearly borrowed 
from a dialect where the stress had already moved to the last syllable, like in Hebrew. 


Coptic vu < U —/u:/ — Semitic /u(:)/ 
* 1.14, 11.29, III.14 “road”, “street”, “quarter” 


Period 2 Ica hUr *h'i:/u:rv | *hur(r)v 
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Related vocalised Semitic forms: Akk. hurru “hole”, “cave”; Heb. hor “hole” (Hoch 1994, 
247, no. 343) 

Notes: see Hoch for the semantic development “hole”, “cave” > “street”, which is attested 
in the Egyptian sources. 


* 11.45 “oven” 


Period 2 Ms sse tArUr *tvr'i:u:r(v) | *tv(n)nu:t(v) 


Related vocalised Semitic forms: Akk. tinüru “oven”; Arb. tannür “oven”; Heb. tannür 
“oven”; Syr. tannüra “oven” (Hoch 1994, 359, no. 351). 

Related non-vocalised Semitic forms: Ugaritic tnrr “oven” 

Notes: the first /r/ of the Egyptian form is usually assumed to be due to assimilation to the 
second /r/ (so Hoch). I wonder however if it could indicate that the word originates from 
a northern dialect akin to Ugaritic. If we assume a vocalisation *tvnrur for the Ugaritic 
form, a loan from a similar form with subsequent simplification of the cluster *tvnrur > 
tv(r)rur could also be a valid explanation. 


* 11.25, IIL 11 “vinegar” 


*h'i:/u:mvd(v) 


Period 2 zur hUm(A)d(A) FE ae 


| *humsv 


Related vocalised Semitic forms: Arm. hiim$a “vinegar”; Heb. homes “vinegar” (Hoch 
1994, 228, no. 316) 

Related non-vocalised Semitic forms: Epigraphic Hebrew Ams “sour wine”, Ugaritic hms 
“sour wine". 


Coptic 4/0 < A ~/i/ — Semitic non-conclusive 


* 11.37 “ashes”, “cinder”, “embers” 


Period 2 ANE qArmAtA *k'i/urmv(t) = 


Related vocalised Semitic forms: Akk. gumaru “burning coal”; Arb. jamra “live coal”; 
Arm. gumarta “burning coal"; Syr. gamurta “live coal” (Hoch 1994, 301, no. 435). 
Related non-vocalised Semitic forms: Ugaritic gmr “burning coal” 

Notes: The Semitic evidence is contradictory and inconclusive, and does not allow to 
suggest a single common prototype. The Akkadian form is a hapax, and it is likely directly 
related with the Aramaic one. It is however unclear if it is a loan from Akkadian into 
Aramaic, or from Aramaic into Akkadian (Abraham and Sokoloff 2012, 32). The Arabic 
form is related, but displays a clearly different vocalic pattern. The Egyptian form could 
derive from yet another unattested Semitic form characterised by a vowel /i/. 


§7 Synchronic analysis 


The distribution of groups with ? = A, with 3 = 0 and of isolated consonantal signs for 
marking stressed non-back vowels does not seem to reveal any clear pattern. 

One cannot exclude that further studies may reverse this observation, but on the basis 
of the current evidence it looks like groups with ? = A/0 and single consonantal signs 
without it are functionally equivalent, and both can transcribe consonants followed by 
stressed non-back vowels (i.e. —c `A—), consonants followed by unstressed vowels (i.e. — 
cv—), which may have already been realised as /o/, as well as consonants in final position 
or consonants followed by other consonants (i.e. -c# and —c.c—). 


By contrast, some tendencies and patterns seem to emerge from a careful analysis of the 
forms displaying a stressed back vowel. 

In particular, the evidence suggests that the use of c-w = cU or c-w = Uc may correlate 
in some way with the position of the stressed vowel within the word and in relation with 
the surrounding consonants. 


Four specific environments, associated with specific spelling sequences, are identifiable: 


1) #c-w + c(3) — = #cU + c(A)— = #cU.c attested 6 times 
2) c(3) + c-w# = —c(A) + Uc# = —c.Uc# attested 15 times 
3a) Ci-W + C,-W cU + Uc, cUc, attested 4 times 
3b) Cı-W + €?-W: c,U + Uc; c, Uc; attested 3 times 
4a) cw + c(3) - = -cU.c(A) attested 12 times 


4b) c(3) + c-w + c(3) c(A) + Uc c.Uc.c attested 4 times 


where: 
# = beginning/end of word, 
-= any segment, including beginning/end of word. 


The meaning of these patterns is difficult to assess, although some observations are 
possible. 

First, it 1s clear that these four environments may overlap, and therefore multiple valid 
spelling may exist for structurally similar words, or even for the same word. For instance, 
monosyllabic words of type #cUc# may appear either written with w = U after the first 
consonant, thus as #cU + c(A) = #cU.c—, such as Je", = bU.n,r0 = bUr = *b'i/ 
ur (11.8) and WAT = yU.m0 = yUm = *y'om (III.2), or may also appear with w = U 
written after the second consonant, thus as c(A) + Uc# = —c. UcH, such as 12% X = h0. Ur 
= hUr = *h 'ur(rv) (1.15; 1.30) or üe3 = k0.Up = kUp = *k'op (IIL.20). In the first case, 
the spelling may be justified as a manifestation of environment 1), while in the second it 
looks like a manifestation of environment 2). Other words can also be spelled in multiple, 
equivalent ways, that can be explain according to either one or another of the environments 
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above. For instance, the spelling 2211 — 25! = €4.n,r0.Ur = £A"rUr = *£v"r 'o:rv can be 
analysed as an instance of environment 2, while the alternative spelling =" SiS/'71 = 
ÇA.nırU r0 = £A"rUr = "vr 'o:rv can be associated with environment 4a). 

The reasons for favouring one spelling over the other are not clear, although the fact 
that most words seem to be written rather consistently in only one specific way suggests 
that the phenomenon was not totally random. Further studies, however, would be needed 
to identify the underlying rules, if they existed. 

Right now, we can only observe that in the case of the environment 1), it is likely that 
a w = Uafter the first consonant can only be pronounced there where it is written, because 
as far as we know, pre-Coptic Egyptian words could not begin with a stressed vowel, but 
only with a consonant (Loprieno 1995, 37, 40). 

Moreover, the third environment is characterised by the presence of a w = U in two 
consecutive groups, such as in the case of )4#s'2s'(-a = ¢4.rU.Ur = tArUr = *tvr'u:r(v) 
(11.45). It appears that in most cases, such groups share the same vowel, and at the same 
time all back vowels between identical consonants attested in the corpus are spelled in this 
way." This consistency in spelling can hardly be accidental. One can thus suggests the 
presence of an orthographic rule according to which a back vowel between two identical 
consonants should be spelled by reduplicating the corresponding c-w group. However, 
sequences with back vowel between different vowels, namely —c;-w + c;-w-, are also 
attested. In these cases, the reasons for such spellings are unclear, but it 1s reasonable to 
assumed that, like the previous ones, these sequences should also be interpreted as —c;-w 
+ Czw- =-c,U + Uc, = —c,Uc;-. Some caution, however, is due: since the nature of the 
unstressed vowels remain out of our reach, one cannot exclude a priori that, at least in 
some cases, such spellings were indeed meant to transcribe a —c,U + c;U- = —c,Uc;U- 


sequence. 

Finally, the data for Environment 4 strongly suggest that within a word, a CU group is 
by far more likely to transcribe a CU sequence rather than a sequence UC. This seems to 
be especially true when such group corresponds to the second consonant of the word (i.e. 
a #cv.cU- context): in 7 attestations over 9, such groups transcribe CU sequences. It would 
be tempting to correlate this observation with Environment 1, and to suggest that a CU 
group in second position, i.e. in a #cv.cU- syllabic sequence, can be assumed to represent 
CU rather than UC, because a syllabic sequence #cU.c— would already be covered by 
Environment 1, making a spelling #c0. UC- = ffc. UC- for such syllabic sequence rather 
superfluous. 

However, the presence in the corpus of two words, namely 13 Jec = 50. Ub.sA = 
hUb(A)sA = *h'i:/u:bvsv (IL27) and J X Ile = b0. Ur. y(UJ(U)y = bUry(U)/(U)y = 
*b 'oryv (III.5), which do use the spelling #c0.UC- to transcribe a sequence #cUc-, calls 
for attention. The name of the city of Ugarit, usually written in the Egyptian texts as 1t 
XV (see Gauthier 1925-1931, 1.110 for examples) and to be read as 20. Uk.r"A.t(A) = 


47 The only exception is # = “sparrow” (IL46), which is spelled in two ways, namely = € ,%, thus 
according to the rule, but also "C45", thus in a irregular way. In light of what just discussed, the 
second spelling may be a scribal mistake. 
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PUK(A)rAt(A), can also be cited here. The reading of the name of Ugarit is confirmed by 
the cuneiform sources, where it is spelled u;-ga-ri-it/tv = Pugaritv, and there is no possibly 
ambiguity: the back vowel /u/ was located after the first consonant, not after the second 
one. 

The reasons for such spellings, if any, remain unclear. It is possible that they are the 
direct or indirect consequence of specific and consciously applied orthographic rules. If 
so, however, the rationale behind such rules remains to be discovered, although it would 
probably have to be searched in the word-based rebus nature of the group writing and in the 
w-extended orthography discussed above. It may also be that, perhaps, some consonants 
were somehow inherently incompatible with the marker w = U, and therefore a sequence 
involving such consonants followed by a back vowel could be transcribed only through a 
c(3) + cw = -c0. UC- = —c.UC- spelling. 

For instance, neither in the corpus nor in Hoch 1994, 510 there is any reliable attestation 
of the use of groups */ to transcribe the sequence hU.“* Rather, when such sequence does 
occur, it is transcribed through a 4(3) + cw = —c0.UC- = — h.UC- spelling. The words IN 
Zen f. Ur = “road”, “street”, “quarter” (1.14;11.29; IIL14) 12s} p. Ur = “Syrian” (1.15; 
11.30) and 13 Je 7. Ub.s4/0 = “lamp” (11.27) in the corpus are good examples of this. 

Alternatively, perhaps some sequences of consonants were strictly identified with 
specific words, within the rebus-nature of the group writing, and therefore were just 
spelled in such way because they were learnt as such. 

The evidence provided by the corpus studied here is not enough to clarify these aspects, 
and further research is needed. 

The potential theoretical ambiguity rising from the coexistence ofthese possible double 
reading of the same groups is evident. However, if one looks at the specific transcriptions 
of these words, one realises that in fact actual ambiguity 1s relatively rare. 

Just to mention a few examples, the word | 2.019 = *svrp 'or(v) (III.16) could in 
theory be read both sA.?r0.pU.t(A) = sArpUt(A) or s0.U^rp.t(A) = sUrpt(A), but the latter 
option can be safely excluded because the cluster of three consonants rpt, implied by the 
sign Š, would be incompatible with the rules of Egyptian phonology as we know them, 
and would have probably been simplified in some way if it came from a foreign word. 
The same stands true for a word like |Ë — 3.6 = *dvh ‘i/urtv (11.49), where a reading 
dA.hU.r0.tA = dAhUrtA is the only possible one, because a reading d0. Uh.»r0.tA = dUhrtA 
would generate an unlikely cluster Art. In the case of 12« $ "i = *hvl‘i:/uclwv (1.13), 
instead, the only possible reading is hA.rU.r0.w,A = hArUrw,A, because a reading A0. Ur. 
rA.w,A = hUrrAw,A would imply a geminated /r/, As far as we know, however, Egyptian 
orthography did not spelled out geminated consonants and wrote them like normal, simple 
ones. Therefore, a gemnated /r/ would have likely not been spelled out with a double r, as 
this form would require (the r of 25 and that of = ). 


48 The only attestation recorded by Hoch, Zee”, is not a group writing spelling but rather a case 
of w-extended orthography, and should be interpreted as prh+w = prh+U = pUrh = *po:rh, from 
which Coptic npo) (S) = po:rs. 
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As it appears, the spelling of other syllables around the c-w group is often enough to 
solve the ambiguity, often thanks to the presence of a “`. Moreover, the presence of a “ may 
trigger the application of orthographic conventions also in other contexts. For instance, 
cases like 5. 2«ft = *mvh, ‘i:/u:rv (IL16) may suggest that the presence of a * meant to 
modify the value of a consonant -like in the case of Š = h,- was incompatible with the 
presence of a w = U in the same position. This idea seems to be supported by the absence 
of any Š° group among the hundreds of words studied by Hoch (1994, 510). This could 
hint to the existence of an orthographic rule according to which a string C,UC, where C, 
had to be spelled with a sign, had to be transcribed with a sequence (3) + cw = CO). 
UC, such as S = 2(0).Ur = h, 'Ur. 

These considerations may suggest that, in fact, resolving ambiguous spellings may 
have been a major function of the sign *, and this especially in those cases that cannot be 
explained as in $4.2 above. The exact rules regulating such possible use of “, however, 
are difficult to define on the basis of the corpus used in this study. The examples are just 
too few to try to extrapolate any general pattern from them. A more specific study, looking 
more systematically at the occurrences of “ and based on a wider corpus, including also 
forms unattested in Coptic, may help in clarifying this issue. 


§8 Diachronic analysis 


Since some of the words of the corpus are attested in different periods, the model presented 


in this book can be verified also from a diachronic perspective. In particular, there are 21 
words attested in more than one period, and the main phonological changes postulated for 


the Egyptian vowels can be observed taking place through them. In particular: 
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The correspondence between the readings of these words in various periods and the 
expected evolution of the vocalisation validates the interpretation of the group writing 
presented in this study. At the same time, it also confirms and in some cases allows refining 
our understanding of the evolution of the Egyptian vocalic system. 


§9 Statistical analysis 


§9.1 Theoretical background 


Given the intrinsic leeway of a system that marks only two vocalic classes, and in which 
groups encoding back vowels can be read both as cU and as Uc, it is reasonable to wonder 
if the results presented above may actually be due to mere chance. This issue can be 
rephrased as a very specific probability question: with the present rules, what is the 
probability that a group with -w will always correspond to a stressed back vowels (either 
through a reading cU or a reading Uc), while a group without -w will always correspond 
to a stressed non-back vowel? The statistical problem underling this question is difficult 
to solve in a mathematical way, because multiple variables? play a role in the outcome. 
This problem, however, can be effectively addressed with an empirical statistical approach 
based on the so-called Monte Carlo methods.*° 

Basically, Monte Carlo methods rely on repeated random sampling to obtain empirical 
estimations of the probability of a given event. For instance, let us assume that we have 
a deck of cards. We draw 10 cards from it, and we find out that all of them are red. What 
is the probability of such an outcome occurred by mere chance, rather than because, for 
instance, someone manipulate the deck and put only red cards at the top? A possible Monte 
Carlo approach to solve this problem would be to perform multiple trials, each consisting 
in re-shuffling the deck and re-drawing 10 cards, recording each time how many black 
cards and how many red cards have appeared. 

If enough trials are performed, the observed frequencies of the various outcomes 
will represent a good empirical approximation of their actual probability. If we organise 
the outcomes in a chart, starting from a “10 black cards" outcome and progressively 
moving toward a “10 red cards" one, the frequencies and therefore the probabilities of 
such outcomes will be distributed according to a so-called Gaussian or bell curve. The 
outcome “5 red, 5 black" will have the highest probability,?' and the other outcomes will 
be distributed around it in a decreasing way, tending to zero toward the two edges of the 
chart. 

Asimilar Monte Carlo approach can be used to assess the probability, and therefore the 
likelihood, that the matches between the reconstructed vocalisations and the readings of 
the group writing spelling suggested in this study may be due to mere chance. 

The problem can be framed as follow: the number of matches between reconstructed 
vocalisations and suggested readings (which equals the very number of words in the cor- 
pus, as all of them can be regularly explained according to the current model) has to be 
compared with the number of matches that can be obtained between the same vocalisa- 


49 For instance, one has to consider that in Egyptian the frequencies of stressed back and non-back 
vowels are different, and that such frequencies vary depending both on the syllable in which they 
appear and, more in general, on the specific phonemic inventory of each period. 

50 For a good, general introduction to Monte Carlo methods, see Fishman 1995. 

51 Since there is an equal number of red and black cards in a deck, a 5096-5095 outcome is the most 
probable one. 
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tions and the same readings when they are paired at random, over multiple trials. A match 
is obtained every time that, in such randomly generated pairs, the group writing spelling 
can be explained as a transcription of the paired vocalic pattern, according to the rules 
suggested for the model presented here. 

If the results presented in this book were truly accidental, one would expect cases in 
which all group writing spellings match the corresponding randomly paired vocalic pat- 
terns to be relatively common, to be a recurrent outcome over multiple trials, and therefore 
to have a rather high probability to occur by chance. By contrast, if such cases happen to 
be overall rare, then this would strongly suggest that the results presented in this book are 
statistically significant and are likely not due to chance. This, in turn, would strongly sug- 
gest that the interpretative model as a whole is valid. 

Such a Monte Carlo test can be easily implemented into a simple computer program 
that automatically performs n trials and counts the outcomes. The test itself can be built 
and encoded in various ways. A particularly easy one consists in creating an array_1 with 
all the vocalic patterns attested in the corpus, an array_2 with all the attested group writing 
spellings, and a match_table listing the various pairs of vocalic pattern — group writing 
spelling that should be considered as valid matches. The program will then perform mul- 
tiple trials in which the items in array_/ and array_2 are first shuffled and then randomly 
paired. The resulting pairs will then be assessed against those recorded in the match_table, 
and the valid matches will be counted for each trial. 

It is important to note that the corpus is composed of words displaying different 
numbers of syllables, and which therefore have vocalic patterns and group writing 
spellings of different lengths. In particular, most of the words of the corpus have either 2 or 
3 syllables, while only a few are longer. This aspect has to be considered while performing 
the Monte Carlo test, because it is clear that each vocalic pattern should be paired only 
with spellings of the same length. It would not make much sense to compare, for instance, 
a vocalic pattern with two syllables, with a spelling composed of three groups. In order to 
deal with this issue, the corpus has been divided into batches of words of the same length. 
The Monte Carlo test has then been performed independently on the batches of disyllabic 
and trisyllabic words, which constitute the majority of the corpus. Longer words have 
been ignored, because they are too few to be meaningfully tested. I have implemented 
the procedure just described as a Python script, which is freely available in my github 
repository ( https://github.com/MKilani/LingAeg group writing Monte Carlo test ). 

In order to compare them, vocalic and spelling patterns need to be transcribed and 
encoded in a coherent way. To do so, a few factors need consideration. First, obviously, 
only a distinction between non-back and back vowels is needed in the transcriptions of the 


vocalic patterns, because only such distinction is reflected in the group writing spellings. 
Since only stressed vowels have been studied in the this book, unstressed vowels can be 
ignored in the encoding of the words and in the subsequent assessment. It has to be noted 
that in some cases, it 1s impossible to reconstruct with any certitude if the stressed vowel 
was a non-back or a back vowel. This is the case, for instance, of the ancestors of Coptic e, 
which could be either /i/ or /u/ in Period 1 and 2. In these cases, the vocalic patterns must 
be transcribed in a way that can be matched both with the spellings implying a stressed 
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non-back vowel and with the spellings impying a stressed back one. Finally, as discussed 
above, preconsonantal r- and n- clustered with the following consonants. This means that 
from the point of view of group writing spellings, the sequences r- and n- + consonant be- 
haved as single consonantal segments. Therefore, such clusters should be treated as single 
consonants in the transcription of the spelling patterns displaying them. 

Table 3 provides a few illustrative examples of transcriptions of vocalic and spelling 
patterns. 


Table 3 — Selected examples of transcriptions of vocalic and spelling patterns 


Id Word Meaning — DD Spelinz | patern Pattern 
1.6 spear, javelin *m'urhv KAI cUc f ccW 
1.10 husband *h'i/uy pA =e cA/Uc x c3/0c 
L11 law(s) *h'i/up RÌ cA/Uc cWc 
1.16 wool, hair *svÇ'artv G= ia ccAc x cc3/0c 
11.8 ball of eyes *b'i/u^r Jem. cA/Uc x cWc 

11.30 Syrian *h'ur(rv) SEDES cUc x ccW 
IL45 oven *tvr'u:r(v) DESEE ccUc x ccWcW 
HL4 lentil "hun ZABAR ccAc cec 


Notes: 

A = stressed non-back vowel; U = stressed back vowel; A/U = stressed vowel that can be reconstructed 
as either non-back or back, W = presence of w in the spelling; 3/0 = presence of 3, or absence of any 
vocalic marked in the spelling; c = any consonant. 


Table 4 lists all the possible pairs of vocalic pattern — group writing spelling that count as 
positive matches. 


Table 4 — List of vocalic patterns and matching spellings for disyllabic and 
trisyllabic words 


Pairs vocalic pattern — group writing spelling for disyllabic words 


Vocalic pattern Eos I Hi s Vocalic pattern us Hi fis 
cAc u c3/0c cUc cWcW 
ccA | cc3/0 ccU j ccW 

cA/Uc | c3/0c cA/Uc f cWc 

ccA/U | cc3/0 cA/Uc j ccW 
cUc | cWc cA/Uc cWcW 
cUc | ccW ccA/U u ccW 
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Pairs vocalic pattern — group writing spelling for disyllabic words 


cAcc 
ccAc 
cccA 
cA/Ucc 
ccA/Uc 
cccA/U 
cUcc 
cUcc 
cUcc 


ccUc 


c3/0cc 
cc3/0c 
ccc3/0 
c3/0cc 
cc3/0c 
ccc3/0 
cWcc 
ccWc 
cWcWc 
ccWc 


ccUc 


ccUc 


cccW 
ccWcW 
cccW 
cWcc 
ccWc 
cWcWc 
ccWc 
cccW 
ccWcW 
cccW 


Notes: 


A = stressed non-back vowel; U = stressed back vowel; A/U = stressed vowel that can be reconstructed 
as either non-back or back; W = presence of w in the spelling; 3⁄0 = presence of 2, or absence of any 


vocalic marked in the spelling; c = any consonant. 


§9.2 Results 


The Monte Carlo simulation described above has been independently performed on the 
disyllabic and on the trisyllabic words attested in the corpus. The words have been tested 


first divided by period, and then all together. The results are summarised in table 5. 


Table 5 — Monte Carlo simulation: results 


Disyllabic words 

Period 1 Period 2 Period 3 RENONS 

together 
Numberot 10 23 10 43 
words: 
Probability: 1.917% 0.049% 0.393% < 0.001% 
Trisyllabic words 
Number ot 11 26 11 48 
words: 
Probability: 0.209% < 0.001% 0.011% < 0.001% 
Notes: 


Probabilities of obtaining by chance a positive match for all of the words attested in the corpus in each 


period and all together — number of trials: 100’000. 
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The graphic representations of the probabilities of random matches are provided in 
Appendix B. 

The results are clear: in all the cases, the probability of obtaining by chance a valid 
match for each of the pairs is extremely low. In many cases, it is so low that it cannot even 
be precisely estimated. These sets of data unequivocally suggest that it is statistically very 
unlikely that the results presented in this book are due to mere chance, and therefore they 
provide strong additional evidence of the validity of the system. 


$10 The development of Coptic u 


As mentioned above (83.1), the development /u:/ — /i:/ > n is a thorny issue in Egyptian 
historical linguistics. The evidence presented in this book provides some new relevant 
data. What emerges is that during all the three periods, Coptic H could correspond to both a 
non-back and a back vowel. This suggests that either these two vowels never fully merged, 
as suggested by some scholars (see Peust 1999, 228-30), or such merging took place after 
Period 3. This data are in agreement with what emerged from the preliminary study of 
the w-extended orthography, which also suggested the presence of two distinct vowels, a 
back and a non-back one, in correspondence of Coptic u in texts dating to Period 3 (Kilani 
20172). It is also worth to observe that the word UB Nem = Am (11.24), attested in the 
corpus only in Period 2 and spelled with €, which implies a pronunciation *h 'u:mv with 
/u:/, is instead spelled without ° in Pap. BM EA 10474 (Teachings of Amenemope) 27.3,4, 
which dates to the 26th Dynasty (Laisney 2007, 6), thus suggesting a non-back stressed 
vowel, which may imply a pronunciation *h 'e/a:mv. This could therefore indicate that the 
/u:/ > (= /e:/ or /@:/?) shift took place after the end of the 22nd Dynasty (i.e. after Period 
3) but before the 26th Dynasty. 

The specific nature of such back vowels cannot be specified on the basis of the 
evidence emerged from this book. It can only be said that a non-back and a back vowel 
were involved, but it is not possible to say if such vowels were maintained as /u:/ and /1:/ 
during the three periods, or if they underwent some minor shift that did not change their 
back and non-back nature, such as /1:/ > /e:/. 


$11 The group  — additional observations 


As explained above, the few examples in the corpus show that the group © encodes a 
back vowel and can be read as dU or Ud. This assumption can be confirmed on the basis of 
other attestations in toponyms, personal names, and words that have no direct descendant 
in Coptic and which, therefore, are not part of the corpus. I discuss them in detail here 
below. 


e “Armant” (toponym) 


Attestations Group Writing Transliteration Reconstruction Prototype 
Period 3 (à g+), T SM =Š  mU^d(t)A/0 *m'ont(v) i see Cpt. (ep)uour 


Eg.: Gloss. Gol 4.15 (AEO I no. 332-3) 


The spelling 855/75 UEL for the name of the city of Armant is attested once, in the 
Onomasticon of Amenope (no. 332). The name of the city is attested in Coptic as PMONT = 
(a)rm ‘ont (S) and epuour = arm ‘ont (B), in Greek as Eppmv0tc = ermont^is and 'Epnovdig 
= ermont'is and in Latin as Hermunthus, Hermonthes and Hermonthis.? The name can 
be analysed as 8 = “the city On” and Ni" C)MS8 = “the God Montu”. The Coptic, 
Greek and Latin forms of this toponym suggest the presence of a stressed back vowel. 
The ua *m ont(2) can thus be reconstructed for Period 3. The group writing 
spelling $. 5 S M9 = m0-Und-t0 = mUnd/t perfectly reflects this pronunciation. This 
form provides a good example of 1": = preconsonatal n being clustered with the following 
consonant, in this case d, thus resulting in iw =n + d-w = nd-U = Und (see above $4.3). 


* “Ashdod” (toponym) 


Period 3 MIS Sec) jAsdUd *?vsd'Ud | *?aSdo:/ud 
Eg.: Gloss. Gol 4.4—5 (AEO I no. 263) 


The city II SP SP» is attested only once in the Egyptian sources, in the Onomasticon 
of Amenope (no. 263). It is usually identified with the city of Ashdod, about 30 km South 
of Yaffa. Its name is attested in Hebrew as Pasdod (Joshua 11:22, 15:46,47; 1 Samuel 
5:5,6,7, 6:17; 2 Chronicles 26:6; Isaiah 20:1; Jeremiah 25:20; Amos 1:8, 3:9; Zephaniah 
2:4; Zechariah 9:6) and ?asdöda (1 Samuel 5:1; Isaiah 20:1), in Assyrian Akkadian as 
URUas -du-du (e.g. SAA 17 082: r 6")? and in Greek as ACwtoc = azötos (e.g. Herodotus 
11:157 —z < sd because of folk etymology?). 


52 https://www.trismegistos.org/geo/detail.php?tm=37278 — last visited: 23.5.2018. 
53 See: http://oracc.museum.upenn.edw/saao/saal 7/corpus — last visited: 23.5.2018. 
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All these forms present a sequence dod or dud, which the Egyptians transcribed as Sv 
S = dU-Ud = dUd. 


“skilled”, “knowing”, “knowledgeable” 


Period 2 (S yUdSA/O *y'u:/o:d(v)Ç(v) | *yo:di¢ 
Eg.: EHT 1 (P.An. D 17.8 = HoSW 58.64 


The word ISZ appears in Papyrus Anastasi I in the expression 792 S S M$ 
(SÉ = “skilled/learned scribe" Hoch 1994, 58, no. 64. The meaning and Semitic 
prototypes of the two words are clear, but their vocalisation has been a subject of debate. 
Hoch compares =°% A SM I$ = (UpAr^-?» with Biblical Hebrew söfer = “scribe” (from 
a participle *sopir), and he correctly observes that the vocalisation of the Egyptian form, 
with a back vowel in the first syllable, points to a coastal North-West-Semitic dialect 
(Hoch 1994, 58). However, he is then puzzled by the vocalisation of US ZÀ, because 
according to his system it does not show any trace of the expected /a:/ > /o:/ shift. He thus 
concludes that either the spelling of US =) was inaccurate regarding the vocalisation, or 
the scribe mixed forms from two different dialects, one that underwent the Canaanite shift 
and one that did not. This problem disappears if we consider “© = dU/Ud and therefore 
we interpret UT) as y0-Ud-£4/0 = yUd€4A/0. This spelling implies the presence of 
a back vowel, and therefore perfectly reflects a North-West-Semitic prototype *yodif = 
“knowing”, “who knows”, hence “skilled” (active participle - cf. Biblical Hebrew yodeat), 
which is what we would expect in a dialect that underwent the shift /a:/ > /o:/. It thus 
appears that the new reading suggested here not only provides a likely interpretation for 
this spelling, but it also elegantly solves the issue noticed by Hoch by showing that both 
=e 2A SdH = (UpAr from *söpir or the like, and C=) = yUd€4/0 from *yodif or 
the like come from a same single dialect that underwent the shift /a:/ > /o:/. 


* "stand firm", “hold one's ground" 


Period 2 AS ¢AmUd *¢vm'Ud | *Ça(:)mo:d 
Eg.: O.Turin 57365 4 = HoS W 70.76 


The word ZA TG is attested only once in the Egyptian sources, in Period 2, in the 
expression jry=k CAmUd m p? nhrn = “you stand firm in Naharin”. ZA TG is certainly 
related with Semitic Vf-m-d = “to stand firm" — see Akkadian emédu = “to stand (near) 
by”, “to lean on”; Arabic f-m-d = “to approach”, “to support”; Aramaic Samad = “to place 
(G-stem)”, “to place (D-stem)"; Biblical Hebrew Samad = “to stand (up against)". The 


54 He reads it, according to his system, as tu=pi;=ra Hoch 1994, 364. 
55 He reads it as ya=di={a, according to his system. 
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root is well attested in various North-West-Semitic languages, but it is common as a verb 
only in Hebrew. The Egyptian construction in which this word appears would require 
an infinitive, and in fact the vocalisation of =, with a back vowel in the second 
syllable, could indeed correspond to a North-West-Semitic infinitive in a language that 
underwent the Canaanite /a:/ > /o:/ shift, as attested by the Biblical Hebrew infinitive 
famod. 


* “Dor” (toponym) 
Period 3 SOUS dUr *d'Ur | *do:r/*do?r 
Eg.: LES 5 1.8 


The city of < | is attested only once in the Egyptian sources, in the tale of Wenamun. 
Itis usually identified with the city of Dor, about 30 km South of Haifa. Its name is attested 
in Hebrew as do?r (Joshua 17:11) and dor (1 Chronicles 7:29), and in Assyrian Akkadian 
as URUdu-u '-ru (Gilboa and Sharon 2016, 241). The back vowel present in all these forms 
is reflected in the use of the group ¥ = dU, which in Period 3 stands for /do/, /do:/ or /du:/. 


° “amorous”, “lustful”, “ lascivious” 


iK . . 
Period 2 wes dUd *d'Ud | T o á 
* “Dod”, “Dud” (name, based on the previous one) 

ick . . 
Period 1, 2 zog dUd *d'u()d | Sid ete s 


Eg.: see HoSW 378-9.568 for attestations. 


The word “= and the name S? Sl have long been recognised as being related with 
g g g 


the Semitic root Vd(-w)-d = “to love (et cetera)" — see Biblical Hebrew död = “lover”; 
dodim = “love-(making)”; Ugaritic ddm = “love”; Aramaic doda = “lover”; Akkadian 
dadii “love-making”. Since the group W has usually been read as dy, until now these 
words have been interpreted as dydy, didi and the like. However, as Hoch (1994, 379) 
points out, such a vocalisation is grammatically problematic and has no good parallel in 
any attested Semitic form. By contrast, reading the group as dU/Ud, and therefore the 
sequence WW as dU + Ud = dUd solves the issue. The word “= = dUd, can then be 
compared with Hebrew and Aramaic död(a) = “lover” (Hoch 1994, 379). As for the name 
STE = dUd, it can be compared with "Du-u(;)-du, attested in the Amarna letters as the 
name of an Egyptian official (EA 158:1,5,12,34; EA 164:1,10,16; 167:28; EA 169:16), 
This name is in turn clearly related with Biblical Hebrew dawid. In fact, both the name 
attested in the Amarna letters and the Egyptian S & 12 = dUd could be interpreted as 
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renditions of some variant dawid, for instance if we assume a contraction dawid > *do(i)d, 
or if we consider a variant *dow(i)d from a dialect that underwent the à > o shift. 


812 The group l°? 


The group 4° presents some peculiar characteristics and therefore deserves a specific 
discussion. This group is not attested in the corpus, as none of the nouns presenting it has 
a sure direct descendant in Coptic. 1e, however, does appear in the Period 3 spelling of a 
toponym, 3: 2s1|°)'8’ = “Sile”, which is later attested in Latin, Greek and Coptic. 

This spelling 45'2*'4e)"S" is recorded in the version of the Onomasticon of Amenope 
preserved in the papyrus known as the Golenischeff Onomasticon (Gardiner 1947, Vol. I, 
27-9). Eight additional words characterised by a final le are present in this papyrus. Three 
of them end with a sequence 2'le, which suggests they may be characterised by vocalic 
patterns comparable to that of À5'2«'le]'8". None of these words, however, survives in 
Coptic, and therefore their vocalisation cannot be externally verified. 

The group 4¢ appears in the Onomasticon also at the end of a few more words spelled 
in traditional orthography. Some of these words do survive in Coptic, and therefore 
they provide crucial information about the value and functioning of this group. Since 
the Onomasticon of Amenope provides a small but rich and coherent corpus, all words 
displaying a final |° attested in it are listed and singularly discussed in detail here below, 
at the end of this section. 


§12.1 The group l*— interpretation 


In the case of 1$!2«lel'S", such spelling can be interpreted as follow: 


tA.rU.U' Lat.: Sile, Selle 
Lesie) S k 
HI Sile is N 1° 1 *tvr'u: Gr.: Eeay  <*səl'e: 
i tArU’ Cpt.: ceAH 


Latin Sile and Selle are the earliest vocalised attestations of this toponym, as they come 
from the Itinerarium provinciarum Antonini Augusti, 171, 2 (ca. 300 CE) and from the 
Notitia dignitatum, Or. 28, 27 [b] (ca. 395—430 CE) respectively. The Greek and Coptic 
forms are instead later, as they both come from the Greek and Coptic acts of the council 
of Ephesus of 431 CE.° In their case, therefore, it is not possible to exclude a reciprocal, 
Greek-Coptic influence, and if so it is not possible to define the direction of such influence: 
the city is obviously in Egypt, and therefore it 1s likely that the Greek spelling reflects 
an Egyptian pronunciation. The Coptic spelling may also reflect the same pronunciation, 
and may thus truly be an indigenous rendition of the same name, but it could also be a 
back formation shaped on the Greek form.” There is hardly any way to solve this issue. 
However, even leaving aside the Coptic form, a few observations can be made: both 
the Greek form ZeAn and the Latin Sile suggest a difference between the first and the 


56 See: https://www.trismegistos.org/geo/authors georef list.php?tm-2109 (last visited: 13.05.2018) 

57 Gauthier 1925-1931, VI 67 reports also a Coptic variant cn, which looks like a truly Coptic 
spelling and not as an adaptation of the Greek one, but unfortunately he did not provide any source 
for this form. 
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second vowel of the name. The Greek form suggests that such difference resides in its 
prosody, while the variation between Latin Selle and Sile may hint at the fact that the last 
vowel was perceived unambiguously as e, while the first one may have been perceived 
as less defined and somehow intermediate. By combining these considerations, one can 
reconstruct the pronunciation underling these forms as *səl'e:, which in fact is also the 
pronunciation that underlies the Coptic spelling. This reconstruction is confirmed also by 
the Akkadian spelling of the name of this city, which is attested in an Amarna letter (EA 
288.46) as URU Si-lu-u = Silü. This latter spelling can be assumed to represent a Period 1 
pronunciation *si/al'u:, which can be expected to have regularly evolved into a Coptic and 
later pronunciation *səl e: , with stressed /u:/ > /e:/ = u after Period 3. Since the spelling 
Is12s1e\"S" dates to Period 3, it reflects the pre-shift pronunciation. The first part 281! is 
a rather straightforward transcription? for a pronunciation *si/al 'u:. The final 4°, instead, 
deserves more attention. Let start by leaving aside for a moment the value of the sign 4, 
and by transcribing it just as '. According to the model presented above, the group 4¢ can 
be read as ' + U= "U/U'. Overall, therefore, the spelling %'2s'|®}'&’ can be understood as 
£A + rU + U = tArU' = *təru:( ). 

This considered, I think that the group |° as a whole can be interpreted as indicating 
a final stressed back vowel. Conceptually, this group may be a final equivalent of the 
initial group 44, which indicates the presence of an initial non-back or unstressed vowel 
possibly preceded by a glide or glottal stop (Loprieno 1995, 38 n38, 247; Allen 2013, 32). 
Similarly, the final stressed back vowel indicated by the group le may or may not have 
been followed by a final glide or glottal stop — hence the transcription with ` here above. 
This last point deserves some discussion. According to the currently accepted models, 
Late Egyptian should not have words ending in open stressed syllables, that is there should 
be no word ending with a stressed vowel not followed by any consonant (Loprieno 1995, 
39—40). Words ending in stressed vowels, however, do exist in other languages, including 
North-West-Semitic ones, and they may have thus entered Egyptian as loanwords. At 
that point, two scenarios were possible: either Egyptians adapted such loanwords to their 
native Egyptian phonotactics, and some additional element —possibly a glide or a glottal 
stop- were introduced after the last vowel in order to close the respective syllable, or 
Egyptians adopted these words as they were, and through them they introduced new, 
irregular prosodic patterns into the Egyptian language. In the case of 35'2«'lel'8^, the 
evidence points to the latter scenario. In particular, we know that this toponym is attested 
in Egyptian at least since the reign of Thutmose III in Period 1 (Urk. IV 647.11). We 
also know that the presence of a n/n in the Greek and Coptic forms suggests that the last 
vowel was a long vowel /u:/. According to the current models, in Period 1 such vowel 
could occur only in an open syllable? The evidence from before Period 3 confirms this 
interpretation: this toponym is consistently spelled as 26!) in both Period 1 and Period 


58 Where Egyptian r is the regular transcription of /l/, and Egyptian f is the regular transcription of s 
= Semitic samekh, see Hoch 1994, 407-8. 
59 With which I agree and which in fact seems to be confirmed by the data presented above. 
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2.° These spellings can be interpreted as £4 + rU = tArU = *təru: and as expected they 
show no trace of any glide or glottal stop after the final U = u:. In the case of 8&'#=ileY"2% 
therefore, the | of the group 4° seems to have no etymological phonetic value. 

Moreover, the group 4° can be used in combination with the group ~~ in what looks 
like a set sequence |" le, The most interesting example is the word 1 le 22!” (LEM 
5 12.2 — Hoch no. 467), which does not have a Coptic descendant but which is clearly a 
Semitic loanword related with Biblical Hebrew kinnör. This word shows that the sequence 
(ele has to be read as nU,® because the resulting reading 1” 1° 2s = kAn-nU-Ur = 
kAn(n) Ur is the only possible one that is both in agreement with the Semitic forms? and 
internally coherent.9 Moreover, this word suggests that the sequence 17716, and therefore 
the group 4°, encode for a plain back vowel, because in this word there is no place where 
a glide or glottal stop could be expected. 

The sequence |— e is attested in various words, usually at their end. For instance, the 
words wml erba, ZI Je ™ and Allel? appear in the Onomasticon of Amen- 
ope. Neither of them has a Coptic reflex, therefore their vocalisation cannot be directly 
reconstructed. On the basis of what has just been discussed, however, it can be inferred 
that they ended with a stressed back vowel in an open syllable, as further discussed in the 
list below (812.2). 

These observations seem to suggest that the group 4° was indeed transcribing just a 
plain back vowel. 

At the same time, however, there is evidence showing that this same group |€ was 
also used there where a final glide could be expected because of etymological reasons. In 
particular, the Period 3 vocalisation of the word tz'le]t = “mountain” can be reconstructed 
as *d ow, on the basis of Coptic rooy (S) = tow. In this case, therefore, the le group seems 
to transcribe the sequence -ow, which was perhaps perceived as -o", that is as a back vowel 
-o followed by a glide -”. 

The fact that in some cases the final stressed syllable indicated by the group le may 
have been closed, and therefore a glide or a glottal stop may have been present, at least 
historically, is suggested also by another observation. 

In the same way as the group 44} could be added to word written in standard orthography 
to indicate a vocalic prefix (see e.g. Junge 2005, 97-8), it seems that the group ° could 
be added to words written in standard orthography to indicate, I think, a final stressed 
back vowel. The Onomasticon of Amenope presents multiple such examples. As it appears 
from the list below, most of these words have two characteristics in common: 


60 With some variation in the classifiers, see Gauthier 1925-1931, VI 67 for attestations. 

61 As already suggested by others scholars, see e.g. Edel 1966; Hoch 1994, 508. 

62 Either by representing a pronunciation *kin(n) 'o/ur directly corresponding for instance to Hebrew 
kinnor, or by reflecting a pronunciation *kin(n) or deriving from an earlier **kin(n) ar which in 
turn would directly correspond to an earlier Semitic form kinnar. 

63 As the final -n of Z= matches the initial n- of 17e = nU, and the U of 71e = nU matches the U 
of 25, 
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1) most of them derive from Middle Egyptian roots which are usually assumed to have 
ended with a weak consonant -j / -w or with -3. 

2) for those words that have a Coptic reflex, the corresponding Period 3 forms can 
be reconstructed as ending with a stressed back vowel, often followed by a glide. 
In particular: —le.2, — m < Hu; 2 ess — moyi < *m'o:j ; $03. — Manny < 
*mvjn 'u:w ; 221e[%@ — wei (B) < *n'u:j ; sale] — to/woy (S/B) < *t'o:w (see list 


below for detailed discussion). 


The words le 24 ts’= “chief” and Wo le 2 jgd’ = “builder” are attested in Coptic 
only in their absolute state (exwt and xo(1)c respectively), while the Egyptian forms 
discussed here are likely in the construct state, as they are clearly the first elements of 
genitival constructions. As discussed below, a direct comparison is therefore not possible, 
as the forms may be different. 

It thus appears that the group 1? can be used to represent both plain final stressed back 
vowels, and final back vowels followed by some form of glide or etymological glottal 
stop. Two parallel scenarios can be put forward to explain this situation. A first possibility 
is that the Egyptians did not conceptualise such final glides and glottal stops as full con- 
sonants, and therefore they perceived final stressed back vowel with and without them as 
equivalent, at least from a writing perspective. The second possibility, instead, is that the 
phonotactics of Egyptian strictly required final stressed syllables to be closed, and words 
that did not comply to this rule were automatically extended with such a coda. Such codas 
were then indicated with the group 4°, at least in Period 3. It seems to me that the first sce- 
nario is more likely, but I do not think that, for now, the evidence available is conclusive. 

Another word which is relevant for the current discussion is Zle4/ zz 5 = “storm- 
cloud”, “storm”, no. 10 in the Onomasticon of Amenope. A semi-reduplicated form 2 > 
* also exists (see attestations in WB and TLA), and survives in Coptic as kAooXe, kl 'o?lə 
= “cloud”. The first, short form is well attested in Egyptian in various periods, and from 
the comparison of such variants its vocalisation can be safely reconstructed as *gvr a: 
> *qvr 'o:. The stressed final vowel is clearly long and therefore the final syllable prob- 
ably open, because the shift from non-back to back vowel seems to have taken place 
between Period 1 and 2 (see below for the relevant evidence). By contrast, on the basis 
of Coptic, the vocalisation of the long form can be safely reconstructed as *qvr a?rv(?) > 
*avr 'o?rv(?) — with r = Coptic X. A few intriguing observations stem from these two forms 
and from their comparison. First, it appears that the basic root of the word was \g-r-j, with 
a final weak consonant, as demonstrated by the early attestations of the short form spelled 
with a final -4 (e.g. Middle Kingdom 2122” - see WB and TLA), and by the Coptic 
reflex of the longer form, where such weak consonant both survives in the middle of the 
word as a glottal stop and is implied at the end by the final -e. It is thus clear that the longer 
form originated from a partial reduplication of the root according to a pattern Nc;-c;-c; > 
C1VC3VC3C3VC3, that is Nq-r-j > qvrvjrvj. The stress falls in both forms on the second vowel, 
which can be reconstructed either as a short or as a long /a/. This identity in the quality of 
the vowel strongly supports the validity of these reconstructions. 

Moreover, as said, the vowel of the short form is long, which suggests that the final 
syllable was open. This, in turn, indicates that at some point the final weak consonant 
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must have completely disappeared,‘ thus triggering the lengthening of the final vowel. 
This process must have taken place both at a time when the phonotactic rules stressed 
close syllable => short vowel and stressed open syllable => open vowel were still actively 
operating in the language and before the New Kingdom, as the New Kingdom spellings 
record the expected development of a long vowel. 

This is a crucial observation, for multiple reasons. First of all, these attestations show 
once again that the group |? can be used to mark a final stressed long back vowel, and 
this not only in loanwords, but also in native words. This, in turn, is worthy of attention, 
because according to most of the current models, it should not have been possible to have 
a final stressed open syllable in final position in New Kingdom and pre-New Kingdom 
Egyptian.‘ For instance, forms like 2pt Ar ‘i: = “endive” and 6\u Kl 'e: = possibly “strength- 
en" are usually reconstructed as "Avr i;jvj and *qvn‘i:/u:jvj respectively (see e.g. Osing 
1976, 102, 193), with a never-attested® sequence of weak consonants and glides at their 
end to prevent the stressed open syllable to be in final position. 

The forms discussed here, however, show that there must have been a period before 
the New Kingdom when such limitation was not valid any more and when open syllables 
with long vowels could indeed emerge in final position as the result of the fall of a final 
weak consonant. 

As a result, this suggests that the same 2p Ar ‘i: and 6X8 kil 'e: may rather be interpreted 
as the outcome of a diachronic phenomenon in which the final vowel got lengthened after 
the disappearance of the final weak consonant, rather than being long before it, because of 
the presence of an additional syllable. These developments, therefore, can be reconstructed 
as follow: *hvr ij > *hvr i 7 *hvr i: > epi hr i: and *qvn ‘i/uj > *qvn ‘i/u > *qvn i;/u: > 6n 
kil e. 

The postulation of such a lengthening of the final stressed vowel after the disappearance 
of a final weak consonant provides an elegant alternative to the current glide-rich models, 
at least in the case of those forms displaying a final long vowel in open syllable. 
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Here below all the attestations of the final group l° in the Onomasticon of Amenope are 
presented and singularly discussed. 


64 I would say either by being dropped or by being assimilated to the preceding vowel. 
65 See e.g. Loprieno 1995, 37, 40. 
66 And rather clumsy, I would say. 
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§12.3 Words in construct state — Some observations 


Ye. = “commander” and III = “builder” have direct descendants in Coptic, 
namely xo(1)c and ekor. However, the syntactical state of the Egyptian forms underlying 
these spellings is different from that attested for their Coptic descendants, the first being in 
the construct state and the latter being attested only in the absolute state. The difference 
between these two states is essentially prosodic: on the one hand words in the absolute 
state are either autonomous prosodic units or core elements of larger prosodic sequences, 
while on the other hand words in construct state are prosodically subordinate elements 
within larger prosodic units, which usually consist of simple direct genitival constructions 
or direct genitival constructions lexicalised as compound nouns. The expressions 2SM 
ea AN, “maker of little (vessels?)” (no. 184), IT 2. "ira & $8 = “maker of 
hn-vessels” (no. 185), NS HL ME Jell Sc» 7" = “builder of walls" (no. 186), and 
peL IAE = “commander of the archers” (nos 234-5) discussed here (see below) 
may belong to the latter case, both because they are listed as entries in a lexical list, which 
may suggest they were perceived as single lexical units by the Egyptians, and because 
simple direct genitival constructions are relatively rare in Late Egyptian. 

The prosodic profile of a word in absolute state depends exclusively on morphological 
features (e.g. number or gender) of the word itself, while the prosodic profile of a word 
in construct state may and do change due to its subordinate relation with other prosodic 
elements of the sentence. Simple direct genitival constructions and compound nouns, and 
therefore the construct state, were common features in Middle Egyptian, but they are rare 
and restricted to a limited number of words in Coptic. The construct state is therefore at- 
tested in Coptic only for a few words, and it is generally characterised by the absence of 
any stressed syllable and therefore by the reduction of all its vowels (e.g. Cpt. MNTPwMe = 
mantr 'o:mo < *m anvt + *r'a:mvt — see Loprieno 1995, 57). Moreover, scanty evidence 
from cuneiform transcriptions seems to suggest that the construct state prosodic patterns 
of simple genitival constructions and of compound names may have been different, in 
ways that are far from being completely understood (Loprieno 1995, 56—7). Therefore, 
it is generally impossible to use Coptic forms in their absolute states to reconstruct the 
vocalisation and stress patterns of construct states in previous periods. 

For these reasons, it is not possible to compare the forms Zhe 24 and UFSM 
`), in construct state, with their Coptic descendant, attested only in absolute state. What 
is possible to do, instead, is to use the group writing spelling of these words to infer some 
information about the vocalisation of the construct state of these words in Period 3. 

On the basis of the Coptic forms, the vocalisation of the absolute state in Period 3 
can be reconstructed as xo(1)c < *t'oys(a) and ekor < *?vq 'o:də, which reflect the earlier 
vocalic pattern c 'occv(y/w) < c 'accv(y/w) and cvc 'o:cv(w/y) € cve a:cv(w/y) respectively. 
The group writing spelling of these words can instead be interpreted as *tv(yv)s U’ and 
*?vq(v)d U’. It thus appears that in contrast with the absolute state, in the construct state 
the last syllable was stressed and characterised by a back vowel. 

In order to determine the precise nature of such stressed back vowels, two considerations 
have to be taken into account. As mentioned above, according to the standard models, final 
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stressed syllables in native words should be closed, and therefore their vowels should be 
short. One may wonder if such rule, if it existed at all (see above), was relevant also for 
the first elements of compound nouns, because in those contexts, those syllables would not 
be prosodically final any more. In such cases, it may have been possible, at least in theory, 
that an originally unstressed final open syllable?! became stressed in the construct state, 
and could manifest itself as stressed open syllable, because although it was still the final 
syllable of the first morpheme, it was not prosodically final any more. 

This considered, three different vocalisations can be suggested. If their stressed final 
syllables were closed and their corresponding vowel were short, then these words must 
have been vocalised *tv(yv)s o ` and *?vq(v)d 'o `, because /o/ was the only short back vow- 
el available in Period 3. 

By contrast, if the final syllable was open, then these U may have stood for either a 
vowel /o:/ or a vowel /u:/, and therefore Ze”) may have been vocalised as *tv(yv)s 'o: 
or *tv(yv)s u:, and ESH as *2vq(v)d o: or *2vq(v)d u:. 

On the basis of these words, it can thus be tentatively suggested that the construct 
state of the vocalic patterns c occv(y/w) < c accv(y/w) and cvc 'o:cv(w/y) < cve 'a:cv(w/y) 
was characterised by the movement of the stress to the last syllable and therefore had the 
form cvc(v)c 'o' ~ cvc(v)c 'o: ~ cvc(v)c u: € cvc(v)c 'a' ~ cve(v)c a: ~ cvc(v)c 'u: or the like. 
Further evidence is needed to determine whether this behaviour is specific of these two 
Words, or it is rather characteristic of these (and other?) vocalic patterns in general. 


71 Whose possible existence has been variously suggested — see e.g. Loprieno 1995, 36, 62-3. 


$13 The case of ym - eıioM 


As it appears from the previous paragraphs and from Appendix A here below, the spelling 
of the word ym - eıom appears to be generally regular, with a stressed non-back vowel for 
Periods 1 and 2 (when the word expected vocalisation was *yam - see Appenidx 1.1, II.2) 
and with a back vowel in Period 3 (when the word expected vocalisation was *yom - see 
111.2). 

There are, however, a few additional attestations which appear to be related with this 
word and which seem to be somehow irregular. Two in particular need attention. 


1) WAT" — Astarte Papyrus 


The first of such attestations, spelled IA 7", comes from the Papyrus Astarte (pBN 
202 1.2, 1.x+6, 1.x+13, 2.x+2, 2.x*6, 2.x+11, 2.x+18, 17.y — see Collombert and Coulon 
2000), dating to the reign of Amenhotep II. Since the text comes from Period 1, if the 
word was the same as ym = elon, one would expect a spelling implying a non-back vowel. 
However, the form clearly suggest a back vowel. This becomes even more problematic if 
we considered that at the time, not only the shift /a/ > /o/, but also the shift /a:/ > /o:/ had 
not occurred yet. 

The first aspect to consider is the nature of the text (see Collombert and Coulon 2000 
for discussion). The papyrus of Astarte is an Egyptian text which records a mythical tale 
of evident North-West-Semitic origins related with the storm good Ba’al, identified in 
the text with Seth. The story may have had various episodes, as it was the case for the 
Ugaritic cycle of Ba’al, but only very small fragments of the papyrus survive, and only an 
episode ofa fight between the storm god Ba’al/Seth and the sea god Yam can be identified. 
The language and style of the papyrus is also worthy of attention: although it is written 
in proper Late Egyptian, the text contains multiple unusual expressions that have perfect 
parallels in North-West Semitic sources.” 

With this in mind, the first thing to note is that the word ILA € of P.Astarte does 
not refer just to the “sea” as an extension of water, in general, but rather it refers to the sea 
as a divine entity. Such deity clearly corresponds to Yammu, the Cananite god of the sea, 
whose name is indeed identical with the word for “sea” in North-West-Semitic languages. 
This distinction in the meaning of the word is crucial for two reasons. First, being this 
word a personal name of a specific god, it may have to be considered as lexically distinct 
from the word ym - eiom. Second, this Egytian form could be based on, and could thus 
reflect, the pronunciation of this divine name in a specific North-West-Semitic tradition, 
rather than being a transcription of the contemporary pronunciation of the general noun 
ym - €10M = “sea”. This possibility becomes even more likely if the narrative preserved in 
the papyrus was based on a North-West-Semitic original. 


72 The similarities are so remarkable that it has even been suggested (Gaster 1952) that the text may 
be a translation of a North-West-Semitic original, possibly realised in a cultic environment — a 
possibility that I indeed find worth of attention. 
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2) lex, — P.Anastasi I 


The second exceptional attestation is spelled 1165,77 and appears in P. Anastasi I 21.1, 
which dates to Period 2. In this case, judging from the context, the word does seem to 


mean just “sea”: 
247,9 $e 21 e k Sei AMET LÁ 


“They tell of another city in the sea, Tyre-the-port is its name." 


The spelling clearly suggests the presence of a back vowel, but in Period 2 a non-back 
vowel would be expected. Once again, the first aspect to consider is the nature of the text 
in which this attestation appears. P.Anastasi I preserves a copy of the so-called Letter 
of Hori, a text relatively widespread in the New Kingdom and likely used for didactic 
purposes (see Gardiner 1911, passim; Fischer-Elfert 1992, passim, Allen in Hallo and 
Younger 1997-2002, III.9). One of the characteristic features of this text is the abundance 
of North-West-Semitic words.” Moreover, it is also worth noticing that the word le Ə, 
== appears in a passage that specifically describes the city of Tyre, which is located in 
Lebanon and was one of the main Phoenician centres during the Iron Age. 

Besides the two attestations just discussed, a few occasional comparable forms spelled 
with a back vowel exist also in other documents." Such forms may be all related, and 
they may share the same origin as those of P.Astarte or P.Anastasi I, or may have been 
influenced by comparable forms. 

In this case, one may suggest that the word IA E" of the Astarte papyrus had 
to be read as *yum(mv)-*yu:mV in Egyptian, while in the case of Pap. Anastasi I a 
reading *yo:mV could also be possible. This form may reflect a North-West-Semitic 
prototype *yum(mu) ~ *yüm(mu) ~ *yom(mu) which, however, does not seem to be 
attested: the available North-West-Semitic evidence seems to point to a contemporary 
prototype *yam(mu), with a non-back vowel /a/, not with a back vowel /u(:)/~/o:/.” These 
exceptional spelling are, therefore, difficult to explain. If they are not mere mistakes of the 
Egyptian scribes, these Egyptian spellings may reflect an otherwise unattested secondary 
North-West-Semitic post-Cananite shift form *yom(mu) — *yom(u), deriving from a pre- 
Cananite shift prototype * *yam(mu) — * *yam(u), with a long vowel. If this is the case, 
a main Egyptian form *yam(mV) « N-W-Sem. *yam(mu) and a secondary, les common 


73 Including a whole North-West-Semitic sentence appearing in P.An. I 23.5. It is possible that one of 
the purposes of this text was to familiarise the Egyptian students to words in foreign languages that 
may have been useful in their future career as scribes, hence the high concentration of North-West- 
Semitic words and loanwords. 

74 In particular P.Harris I and P. Turin 21 and 22 (Pleyte and Rossi 1869) — see digitalised slips for ym 
in the online database of the Berlin Worterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache. 

75 With U = /u(:y as at the time this was the only back vowel available in the language. 

76 The Phoenician form may have been been /yom/, but the Phoenician development of short /a/ into 
/o/ is usually considered to be later than the Egyptian texts discussed here, and therefore can hardly 
explain these spellings. 
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form *yum(mu) ~ *yüm(mu) ~ *yom(mu) may have coexisted at least until Period 3, when 
the vocalic shift /a/ > /o/ made them indistinguishable in writing. 


§14 Conclusions 


It is clear that the interpretative model presented here still needs to be refined. However, 
it is the first system that allows to explain all the forms of a methodologically sound and 
solid corpus, and does so by attributing only one vocalic value to each group — although 
it does allow for two possible readings CV/VC. The validity of the system can be argued 
both on synchronic and diachronic ground, and it is strongly supported by the results of 
the statistical analysis described in §9. 

Some aspects, however, still need to be clarified and, hopefully, explained. For in- 
stance, it is still unclear if monoliteral signs were functionally different from c+? groups. 
The evidence analysed here seems to suggest that they were equivalent and no difference 
existed between them. However, further studies could help to support this conclusion, or 
could lead to alternative interpretations. 

The same stands true also for the question of the sign “. I think that the evidence pre- 
sented in this book convincingly shows that the sign “ was not used as a vocalic marker 
and illustrates some of its other specific functions. Nevertheless, in some contexts the 
reasons for the presence of ` still remain unclear, and would need further investigation. A 
systematic reanalysis of Semitic loans attested in group writing, whether they survive in 
Coptic or not, may help in clarifying these aspects. 

The interpretative model presented here, and in general a more reliable understanding 
of the functioning of the vocalisation of group writing, opens numerous doors for further 
research. First and foremost, this new interpretation provides an innovative powerful tool 
to explore the vocalisation of the Egyptian language and its evolution through the Egyptian 
texts themselves, thus providing a considerable amount of fresh data. Its potential is not 
only limited to forms attested in Coptic, as those forming the corpus used in this study, 
but it extends to any word written in group writing, even to those known only from Late 
Egyptian sources. This is particularly true for those terms that are attested over more than 
one period: by combining the data from the different attestations, it would be possible to 
guess not only if the word had a back or non-back vowel, but also the specific nature of 
such vowel. For instance, if a word is attested with a non-back vowel in Period 1 and with 
a back vowel in Period 2, we can assume that such vowel was an /a:/ that turned into an 
/o:/, as this is the only vocalic change that took place at that time that could explain such 
a difference in spelling. By contrast, for instance, a word displaying a non-back vowel in 
Period 2 and a back vowel in Period 3 would imply the presence of an /a/ turning into /o/, 
while a word displaying a back vowel in Period 1, 2 and 3 would imply the presence of 
a vowel /u:/ or /u/, as those are the only back vowels that remain stable across the three 
periods. 

The possibility of recognising the nature of the stressed vowel would also provide 
information about the syllabic structure of such word, as the presence of an /a:/ > /o:/ 
in Period 1—2 would imply the presence of an open syllable, and therefore of a specific 
syllabic structure for the whole word. By contrast, the presence of an /a/ > /o/ would 
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imply the presence of a closed syllable in Period 1-2, and therefore an altogether different 
syllabic pattern.” 

More in general, to be able of reconstructing the vocalisation also for words which 
are not attested in Coptic or in other external sources” provides a whole new range of 
possibilities to deepen our understanding of various linguistic aspects of the Egyptian 
language. For instance, the vocalisation of verbal forms could be studied. For the reasons 
explained in §3.1, no verb was included in the corpus used in this book. Nevertheless, 
various verbs are indeed attested in group writing, and their study could shed new light on 
crucial grammatical issues. 

The vocalisation inferred from group writing spellings could also be used to date the 
texts in which they appear. It is clear that if the group writing spelling of a word in a given 
text suggests a stressed /o:/, while that of another word in the same text suggests a stressed 
vowel /a/, then the that text should likely be dated” to Period 2, because only then the 
vowels /o:/ and /a/ could coexist. 

Similarly, the appearance of Semitic loanwords attested in group writing could be used 
to estimate when they have entered Egyptian, for instance by correlating their vocalisation 
with the so-called Canaanite vocalic shift. This in turn may help in better defining the 
chronological and sociocultural frames of the interactions that brought these words into 
Egyptian. 

More in general, this new reading of group writing words could certainly bring new 
crucial data also for the study of (North-West-)Semitic languages and dialects, for a period 
for which only few scanty traces are otherwise available. 

Finally, this new interpretation of group writing could also be applied to historical 
sources, such as the topographical lists, not only to obtain a better reading of the names 
themselves, but also to verify the identifications suggested so far, which until now have 
usually been based only on the consonantal skeleton of these names. 


77 This, for instance, could be used to dismiss doubtful Coptic etymology. For instance Cerny (1976, 
340) suggested to link Coptic coyx “safflower” “cardamom” with Egyptian kt “some herb or flow- 
er". This etymology was however very doubtful and was not endorsed by any other scholar. Now 
it can also be rejected on the bases of the Egyptian evidence itself. The Egyptian word kt is in fact 
spelled RB = kAt(A) in Period 1, RE = kAt(A) in Period 2, and WS, = kUt(A) in Period 3. 
This sequence A-A-U clearly indicates the presence of a stressed short /a/ shifting to /o/. The Coptic 
form, however, requires a long /a:/, which would have shifted to /o:/ already in Period 2. Therefore, 
the Egyptian and Coptic forms cannot be directly related. 

78 Such as Akkadian transcriptions. 

79 Either in its composition or in its redaction — this is actually an aspect that indeed need to be further 
researched. 
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Appendix A 


Abbreviations 

Languages 

Akk. Akkadian 

Arb. Arabic 

Arm. Aramaic 

Eth. Ethiopic — mainly Ge’ez or Proto Ethiopic 
Cpt. Coptic 

Eg. Egyptian 

Heb. Hebrew 

Sem. Semitic (as a linguistic group, or as Common/Proto-Semitic) 
Syr. Syriac 

Ug. Ugaritic 


Egyptian Dictionaries and Lexical studies 


HoSW Semitic Words in Egyptian Texts, Hoch, 1994 

LeLE A Dictionary of Late Egyptian, Lesko, 2002-2004 

TLA Thesaurus Linguae Aegyptiae, http://aaew.bbaw.de/tla/index.html 
WB Worterbuch der aegyptischen Sprache, Erman, Grapow, 1926-1963 


Coptic Dictionaries 


CeCED Coptic Etymological Dictionary, Cerny, 1976 

CrCD A Coptic Dictionary, Crum, 1939 

CAD Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, Gelb, etc, 1956-2011 

DULA A Dictionary of the Ugaritic Language in the Alphabetic Tradition, 
Olmo Lete, Sanmartin, 2003 

VyDELC Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue copte, Vycichl, 1984 

WeKH Koptisches Handworterbuch, Westendorf, 1965 


Other sources 


Note: for questions of space, only basic references are given in the appendix for the Egyp- 
tian attestations. For the specific publications, see the bibliographic references in HoSW 
Semitic Words in Egyptian Texts Hoch 1994, in LeLE A Dictionary of Late Egyptian Lesko 
2002-2004 and in the online database and digitised slips of the Berlin Wörterbuch der 
dgyptischen Sprache — Thesaurus Linguae Aegyptiae (http://aaew.bbaw.de/tla/ : last vis- 
ited 5.11.2017) 
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AEOI 
BM EA 
Gloss. Gol. 
C.DAI 
EHT 

H.O. 

P.Ch. Beatty 
HPBM 
Inscr. Hamm 
JEA 

KRI 

LEM 

LES 

LLR 

LRL 
O.Berlin 
O.BM EA 
O.Cairo 
O.DeM 
O.Gard. 
O.IFAO 
O.Petrie 
O.ROM 
O.Turin 


O.Vienna Aeg. 


P.Abbott 
P.An. 
P.Berlin 
P.BM EA 
P.Boulaq 
P.Cairo 
P.DeM 
PdT 
P.Ebers 
P.Harris I 
P.Harris 500 
P.Hood I 
P.Leiden 
P.Mallet 
P.Mayer 
P.Push. 127 
P.Sallier 
P.Salt 124 


Ancient Egyptian Onomastica Gardiner 1947 
British Museum Catalogue 

Glossary Golenischeff (see AEO I) 

Caminos, Duplicate of Papyrus Anastasi I Caminos 1958 
Egyptian Hieratic Texts Gardiner 1911 
Hieratic Ostraca Cerny and Gardiner 1957 
Papyri Chester Beatty - HPBM 3 

Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum (senes with various authors) 
Inscriptions Wadi Hammamat 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 

Kitchen Ramesside Inscriptions Kitchen 1975—1990 
Late-Egyptian Miscellanies Gardiner 1937 
Late-Egyptian Stories Gardiner 1932 

London Leather Roll - BM EA 10379 

Late Ramesside Letters Cerny 1939 

Ostraca Berlin 

Ostraca British Museum 

Ostraca Cairo 

Ostraca Deir el-Medina 

Ostraca Gardiner 

Ostraca Institut français d'archeologie orientale 
Ostraca Petrie 

Ostraca Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 
Ostraca Turin 

Ostraca Vienna, Egyptian collection 

Papyrus Abbott = BM EA 10221 

Papyri Anastasi 

Papyri Berlin 

Papyri British Museum 

Papyri Boulaq 

Papyri Cairo 

Papyri Deir el-Medina 

Papyrus de Turin Pleyte and Rossi 1869 
Papyrus Ebers 

Papyrus Harris I = BM EA 9999 

Papyrus Harris 500 = BM EA 10060 

Papyrus Hood I = BM EA 10202 

Papyri Leiden 

Papyrus Mallet = Louvre 1050 Louvre E 11006 
Papyrus Mayer 

Papyrus Pushkin Museum 127 

Papyrus Sallier 

Papyrus Salt 124 = BM EA 10055 


P.Turin 
RAD 

RdE 

T.Carn. 1 
TR 
Trismegistos 
Univ.Board 
Urk. IV 
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Papyri Turin 

Ramesside Administrative Documents Gardiner 1948 

Revue d'Egyptologie 

Tablet Carnarvon 1 (Gardiner 1916) 

The Great Tomb-robberies of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty Peet 1977 
http://www.trismegistos.org (last visited 5.11.2017) 

University College Writing Board = AEO I 64-8 

Urkunden der 18. Dynastie Sethe and Helck 1906-1958 


Attestations 


Period 1 
TIEN jA.kU.nA 
LU RS AKDNE 
1 * "aelre 
Ll ajar jkn J ?vk'a:/o:nv a'oina 
JAkUnA 


Eg.: Urk. IV 665.16 = HoSW 42.36; Urk. IV 717.16 = HoSW 42.36; Urk. IV 722.3 = 
HoSW 42.36; Urk. IV 731.11 (WJ 9) = HoSW 42.36 

Cpt.: WeKH 484 

Sem.: *2agga(:)n(nv) — cf. Akk. agannu; Arb. ?ijjana; Warka Arm. ag-gan-nu, ag-ga-nu; 
Syr. paggana, all referring to some kind of vessel. 

Notes: the form a-ku-nu appearing in an Amarna letter is likely a transcription of the 
Egyptian form, rather than of Semitic prototype, both because of the k instead of g and 
because the word appears in a list of vessels sent from Egypt. If so, the spelling ku would 
confirm once again the early shift /a(:)/ > /o:/ in Egyptian (see above 84.5.1). 

It is worth noticing that a variant 1097 is also attested (LeLE i.50 H.O. 87v5). This 
form is clearly spelled according to the w-orthography and has to be read as jkn-w = jkwn. 
This spelling is important because it confirms the back nature of the stressed vowel and 
therefore confirms the reading of the form spelled in group writing. 

Finally, two variants ekwne and eswne are also attested in Sahidic. 


— yA.m(A) 
12 Sed Mx. = l *y'am eon 
ym J om 

yAm(A) 


Eg.: P.Leiden I 350 1.11 = HoSW 52-3.52; Ramses II Tanis stele (Yoyotte Kemi 10 pl. 
VI 15) R=) = HoSW 52-3.52; KRI II 230.10 (M 5) = LeLE i.28 = HoSW 
52-3.52 

Cpt.: CrCD 77a; CeCED 46; VyDELC 63; WeKH 49 

Sem.: *yam(mv) — cf. Amorrite yammum; Arb. yam; Arm. yamm(a); Heb. yam, all “sea” 
Notes: see discussion §13. 


bA.€A.y0.o *bvG'i:/u:y(wv) 
branch of date- J$ 20021 l Baen (pl.) 
> wei 
palm bfyt, báj'e: 
bASAya *bvy i:/u:¢(wv) 


13 


Eg.: P.Harris 500r 2.4 
Cpt.: CrCD 27b; CeCED 20; VyDELC 24; WeKH 19 
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Notes: The Egyptian form is a plural/collective, and so is the Coptic raem Vycichl 1984, 
24. The corresponding Coptic singular is BA / BAe. 


bA.*r0.yA q/4/sopi (B/B/S) 
Sile S 
EE Xu JY X 41 \ *"b'ar(yv) scope (S) 
bry b'oro 
bAr(yA) b'o:ro 


Eg.: P.Leiden I 350 3v.4 =LeLE 1.136 

Cpt.: CrCD 42a; CeCED 25; VyDELC 30; WeKH 26 

Notes: According to Vycichl 1984, 25, the Coptic forms with -o- are originally plural. 
They could also just alternative singular forms. This latter option is supported by the 
Egyptian spelling (also in Period 2 and 3), as the use of Š implies that the first syllable 
was closed, and therefore had a short vowel. 


bA.sA 
L5 pail, bucket JR l *b'i:/u:sv e 
bs b'e:so 
bAsA 
H.O. 65 2v.3 = LeLE 1.139 
Cpt.: CrCD 44b; CeCED 27; VyDELC 31—2; WeKH 27 
Notes: see Janssen 1975, 206 
m0.U*rh Mep(e)2 
1.6 ar, javelin RIO l *m'i/urhv Mepe/n? 
` MXN mrh « Sem. *murbv m'eroh 
mUrh mor'e:h 


Eg.: LEM 11 1.5 = LeLE i.194 = HoSW 138.179; LEM 5 17.1 = LeLE 1.194 = HoSW 
138.179; KRI II 789.9 (& 3.,7-) = HoSW 138.179 

Sem.: *rumh(v) — cf. Arb. rumh; Arm. rumha; Eth. ramh; Heb. romah; Syr. rumha, all 
"spear" 

Cpt.: CrCD 184a; CeCED 90; VyDELC 121; WeKH 101 

Notes: the form attested in KRI II 789.9 may be a plural. The Coptic form mepn2 suggest 
the existence of an alternative form *mvr i:/u:hv, which also may in fact have originally 
been a plural. 

For the metathesis in the Egyptian form see Ug. mrh and see above, $6. 


Y jen mA r0.k0.Ub.tA 
B XS Je i 2 ; BPGOOYT 
mrkbt ! myrka obtv bərki' owt 
mArkUbt(A) 


L7 chariot 
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Eg.: H.O. 75 v.6 = HoSW 145-6.189 

Cpt.: CrCD 44b; CeCED 27; VyDELC 31; WeKH 27 

Sem.: *markabt(v) — cf. Akk. narkabtu; Arb. markaba; Arm. markabta; Heb. merkaba; 
Syr. markabta; Ug. markabt- , all “chariot” 


mA.h0.mA.h.w;0.o 
flowers RIRRIRFR ` FUELMOLYE 
1.8 l *mvhm'ahwv I 
(purslane) mhmhwt, s ss *mehm'ohwə 
mAhmAhw,ə 


Eg.: P.Harris 500r 7.3 = LeLE i.201 

Cpt.: CrCD 211b; CeCED 99; VyDELC 131; WeKH 112 

Notes: the presence of Y and the plural strokes suggests that the Egyptian form is plural. 
No distinct plural form is attested in Coptic, but a plural *uezuoeye - *mehm 'ohwo can be 
assumed from sg. SB mezmoyze, by analogy with sg. ne - pl. mye “sky”-“skies” (CICD 
259a). 


av mA.k0.tA.r(A) 

=alılT š op Mesto/wX (B/S) 

L9 stronghold Kor 1 mvkt'a(:)l(v) asbl old 
mAktAr(A) 


Eg.: KRI I 10.1 = LeLE 1.212 = HoSW 169.224 

Cpt.: CrCD 214b; CeCED 102; VyDELC 132; WeKH 114 

Sem.: *mi/agda:l(v) — cf. Heb. migdal (n.loc. migdol); Arm. mi/agdla all “tower”, 
"fortress"; see also Akk. n.loc. magdali 


Bling hA.y0 
u — . eal 
xS 
L10 husband hs 1 h'i/uy h'aj 
hAy 
Eg.: P.Harris 500r 7.8,8.4; P.Leiden I 348 v11.1 
Cpt.: CrCD 636b; CeCED 269; VyDELC 290; WeKH 357 
gi h0.Up 
ne RT ean 
LI]  law(s) p 1 h'i/up h'ap 
hUp 


Eg.: KRI 155.9 = LeLE i.287; KRI I 76.1 = LeLE i.287 (€^ 11) 

Cpt.: CrCD 693b-5a; CeCED 289; VyDELC 306; WeKH 381 

Notes: this form may actually be spelled according to the w-orthography, rather than in 
group writing. 
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ane hU.rU.Ur 

= É NA RES CR 2PHPE 

1.12 flower hr) l hvr'i:/u:rv i 
hUrUr 


Eg.: Harris 500 7.7-8 (ZH); KRI I 109.16 (—2$93.); DZA 27.265.150 - Luxor 
Hypostyle hall, Amenhotep III EAN 
Cpt.: CrCD 704a; CeCED 294; VyDELC 310; WeKH 388 


BE hA.rU.r0.w,A 
24 * 
L13 beetle, worm hese ih J *hvl'i:/u:lwv BAAENYS (A) 
hrrw(t) hál'elwo 
hArUrw,A 


Eg.: P.Ebers 19.16 

Cpt.: CrCD 669a; CeCED 279; VyDELC 297; WeKH 366 

Notes: as in the case of S81 S1 Y ws above (1.8), the presence of Y and the plural 
strokes suggests that the Egyptian form is plural. No distinct plural form is attested in 
Coptic, but a plural *2a\eAye - *hal'elwa can be assumed from sg. A 2ANX, by analogy 
with sg. ne - pl. mye “sky”-“skies” (CrCD 2592). 


ho.Ur 
114 road, street, lo l *h'iJu:rv 2p 
: quarter hr < Sem. *hur(r)v h'i:r 
hUr 


Eg.: KRI 273.9 = HoSW 247.343 

Cpt.: CrCD 696b; CeCED 291; VyDELC 307; WeKH 384 

Sem.: *hur(ru) — cf. Akk. hurru “hole”, “cave”; Heb. hör “hole”; see HoSW for the 
semantic development 


TRA ho.Ur 

I $4 *h'u/ir(rv) C AX 

LI5 Syrian br M < Sem. *hur(rv) h'al 
hUr 


Eg.: Urk. IV 743.8 

Cpt.: CrCD 665a; CeCED 277; VyDELC 295-6; WeKH 363 

Sem.: *hur(rv) -Akk. hurru; Heb. hori “name of a population", ultimately from Hurrian 
(see Loprieno 1995, 46). 

Notes: the Coptic word means "servant", “slave”. This word is attested multiple time in 
all the three periods, especially in the plural, and so are adjectival forms as well as the 
corresponding geographical term, 1 \**) = “Hurrian land”, “Syria”. However, since the 
Coptic form is singular, only substantives in the singular are listed in this appendix, both 
here and for the other periods below. 
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» SA.€A.TO.tA 
ZSIS- 
1.16 | wool, hair Ww l *svÇ'artv con 
sert S ort 
sAGArtA 


Eg.: KRI III 500.2, 500.10-11, 502.12, 503.11-12 = LeLE 11.15 = HoSW 256.359 

Cpt.: CrCD 356b; CeCED 162; VyDELC 197; WeKH 195 

Sem.: *safrat(v) — Akk. šārtu “hair”, “pelt”, “wool”; Arb. sara “hair”; Eth. safart “hair”; 
Heb. safara “hair”; Ug. šatartu; masculine forms are also attested in various Semitic 
languages. 

Notes: Given the plural stroke, the Egyptian from may be a collective. The nature of the 
vowel, however, would not change in this period. 


& sA.’r0.pA.t 
N 
1.17 lotus [6] S RAMS l *svrp'at caprı/po/AT (O/B) 
srpt sárp ot 
sArpAt 


Eg.: P.Harris 500r 2.7-8 = LeLE 11.58 

Cpt.: CrCD 356b; CeCED 161-2; VyDELC 196; WeKH 195 

Sem.: *sarpad(v) — cf. Heb. sirpad “some plant”, “nettle”, in turn from Middle Egyptian 
s3pt (not in Hoch, see Vycichl 1984, 196 

Notes: As pointed out by Cerny 1976, 162 the Late Egyptian word is likely a borrowing 
from a Semitic language, but in turn the Semitic form is likely a borrowing from earlier 
Middle Egyptian sspt “lotus”. Note that the Semitic form preserves the final Egyptian /t/ 
as /d/ and the /r/ suggests that the word was borrowed from Egyptian when ? was still 
pronounced as a trill. At the same time, as observed by Vycichl 1984, 196, the preservation 
of the final /t/ and the pronunciation with /r/ in the Late Egyptian (and the Coptic) word 
indicate that this form must have been a borrowing from Semitic, because if it were a 
direct descendant of Middle Egyptian s3pt the final /t/ should have disappeared and the /3/ 
should have been pronounced and transcribed, as a glottal stop, not as /r/. 


$A.bA.d0.o wot (B) 

em Jem *&vb'adyv wot (S) 
L18 staffs, rods (pl.) sbd(t) 1 ore oe 
šAbAdə šəb'o:t 


Eg.: P.Harris 500r 2.3 = LeLE ii.117-8 = HoSW 276-8.397 

Cpt.: CrCD 554a; CeCED 238; VyDELC 258; WeKH 305 

Sem.: *sibt(v) — cf. Arm. sibta; Eth. sabt; Heb. sebet; Syr. šabta, all “rod”, “staff”; cf also 
Akk. šabatu “to beat". 

Notes: see $8 for discussion — Both Egyptian and Coptic forms are plural and could 
correspond to either II.34b or II.34d of Period 2. 
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Since in this period the prototypes of both the Coptic forms would have been pronounced 
with a non-back vowel, there is no way and no need to distinguish them. 

Note that the vocalic structure of the Coptic, and therefore the Egyptian forms does not 
agree with any of the vocalic patterns characterising the Semitic forms. 

A solution, however, may come from the regular plural of the Heb. form, which is Sabatim. 
Such a form (possibly through a dialect or a variant without mimation *šəbātțī ?) may have 
been at the origin or may have influenced the vocalic pattern of the Egyptian word. 


šA.m0 
aus 
119 father/ mother D N l sxo yon 
in law sm s om 
šAm 


Eg.: JEA 66.100 = LeLE 11.122 
Cpt.: CrCD 564a; CeCED 243; VyDELC 263; WeKH 314 


8A.n0.f0.9 
as RE 
1.20 scale of fish N Sn l *š'i/unfv a(enge 
&nft, š'enfə 
šAnfə 


Eg.: Hymnus an Aton, line 10 (tombs no. 1 - Huya and no. 3 - Ahmose) 
Cpt.: CrCD 574a; CeCED 247; VyDELC 267; WeKH 320 


x x šA.hU.qA 

zs ARD — (2)6 

! *švh'iJ/u: y Pe 

121 dust sha l švh'i:/u:qv h iki 
šAhUqA 


Eg.: HPBM3 CB 9 vB 18.10 = HoS W 267.411 

Cpt.: CrCD 612b; CeCED 263; VyDELC 277; WeKH 341 

Sem.: no comparable Semitic form is attested, but according to Hoch the word is likely 
related with Sem. \shq “to grind”, “to pulverise”, see Heb. Všhq “to pulverise (stone)”; 
Akk. šéqu “to smooth”, “to level off’; Arb. sahaqa “to crush”, “to pulverise”; Arm. šəhaq 
“to grind”, “to rub”, “to pound”; Syr. šəhaq “to pulverise”. The Egyptian form may derive 


from a qatil passive/stative particle Fox 2003, 187—96. 


N qA.r0.SA 

22, U) *q'i/ul£v 6(A)À 

L22 shield gs l < Sem. *qil¢v ki'al 
qAISA 


Eg.: KRI II 6.10 = LeLE i1.156 = HoSW 298.432 
Cpt.: CrCD 806a; CeCED 326; VyDELC 337; WeKH 448 
Sem.: *qilt(v) — cf. Arb. gilf “sail”; Arm. gilfa “curtains”, “sail”; Heb. gelaf “slingshot”; 
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Syr. qelaf “sling”, “sail”; for the meaning, see Ug. q/f “shield”. 
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Notes: A spelling .2; > =Ü is attested in O. Turin 57365. 

KRI II 6.6 and KRI II 6.7 have two attestations which are not written in group writing, but 
are characterised by a final >. The meaning of this final sign is puzzling, especially at the 
beginning of the 19th Dynasty. However, I think it can be excluded that it was a marker of 
vocalisation (as it was spelled with Ẹ, not with ° as it is usually the case in w-orthography), 
and therefore does not really concerns us here. Perhaps it was a attempt to write some 
form of ending (perhaps a case?) in the original Semitic language. A specific study of the 
monumental orthography of the period would be needed to clarify this point, but this is 
obviously beyond the scope of this study. 


kA.rA.rA 
vessel for X9 "EN KEADA 
123 unguent krr ! pushy kol'o:l 
kArArA 
Eg.: P.Boulaq XIII frag. 11.3 = LeLE ii.176 
Cpt.: CrCD 104a; CeCED 56; VyDELC 77; WeKH 62 
Notes: see BIFAO 83 (P1.48) p.244. 
kU.rA.kU.rA 
L24 couch, bed dH I *kvl'ak(kvrv) SAOS 
i i krkr kiəl'oki 
kUrAkUrA 


Eg.: Urk. IV 667.2 = LeLE ii.117 = HoSW 333—4.486 

Cpt.: CrCD 815a, var.s: 6X06, TA. (S); 6Xox (BF); xA. (B); 6XA6 (AA?F); 6arex (F); CeCED 
330; VyDELC 340; WeKH 454 

Sem.: *kvlak(kv) — cf. Akk. kalakku “long chair"; perhaps also related with Arm. golılta 
“folding couch; cot" and Heb. Vgl “turning”, “folding” 


TN MeR dA.nırU.y0.9 

In 2sılletı qiio GAH 

L25 scorpion diy l *dvar'j:/u:yv kil'e: 
dA*rUya 


Eg.: HPBM3 CB 7r 6.7 

Cpt.: CrCD 810a; CeCED 327; VyDELC 337; WeKH 449 

Notes: misspelled in Pap Berlin 3038, LS T AN...]] Date unsure, attributed here to Period 
1 because found with administrative document of Ramses II (see: http://sae.saw-leipzig. 
de/detail/dokument/papyrus-berlin-p-3038/ last visited: 3.11.2017) 


dA.n0.Uh 


IRA XNA? 
N ik a 
dnh l dvn'a/i/uh nak 


dAnAh 


L26 arm (of oar) 
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Eg.: KRI I 273.10 = LeLE 1.270 

Cpt.: CrCD 777a; CeCED 317; VyDELC 329; WeKH 428 

Notes: the Coptic form means “arm”, “shoulder”. 

The spelling of the Egyptian form suggests an original vowel /u/, and such a vowel could 
indeed be the ancestor of Coptic 4 in front of 2. It is worth noting that a back vowel 
was also implied by a form spelled in w-orthography that I discussed a previous work 
(Kilani 2017a, 194—5). At the time, such form puzzled me, and I suggested that the -w 
may have actually been a dual ending. The group writing spelling of the form discussed 
here, however, clearly shows that the word was characterised by a stressed back vowel. 
This is a crucial observation as it constitutes a double validation of the w-orthography: 
on the one hand it is an internal confirmation of the presence of a back vowel in a word 
spelled with the marker -w, and on the other it allows to explain, and thus to eliminate, the 
only exception in the series of words with tonic A, which therefore appear to be always 
coherently spelled without the marker -w when they do not derive from an earlier vowel 
/u/ (see Kilani 2017a, 193—5). 


Period 2 
Y JA.pA 
a purple dye- = Kr A D Artel 
s plant, madder jp ! avp (ev) áp'i: 
jApA 
Eg.: LEM 10 4.6 = LeLE i.25 
Cpt.: CrCD 14a; CeCED 11; VyDELC 14; WeKH 10 
yA.m(A) 
NT 
11.2 sea WR l *y'am sen 
ym j om 
yAm(A) 


Eg.: LES 1 8.9 = LeLE 1.28 = HoSW 83.100; LEM 3 3.1 = HoSW 52.52; Medinet Habu 
600.5,7 = HoSW 52.52 (UA. =, USEE); KRI V 91.9 = HoSW 52.52 (SE 

Cpt.: CrCD 77a; CeCED 46; VyDELC 63; WeKH 49 

Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 

Notes: see attestations in Period 1 above. 


n Mam E €0.Un;/*(r)r 
EON m ÇU.n rO , ax 
IL3 pebble l *Ç'i/ur ‘al 


€»/v(r)r 
© ÇUnr 
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Eg.: EHT 1 (P.An. D 23.3 (Z2.,%,},) = = LeLE i.69; EHT 1 (P.An. D 242 (Irn) 
= LeLE i.69; TR 10052 (P1.34) 14.4 (77771) = LeLE i.69; P.Turin 1879 vI2.4 (Z 
A| n 

Cpt.: CrCD 3b; CeCED 4; VyDELC 6; WeKH 3 

Notes: Possibly plural or collective. No different form for the plural is attested in Coptic, 
and it is possible that this was the case also in Late Egyptian. Alternatively, it is likely that 
the plural had a structure *§7:/u:/v. In this case, the length of the stressed vowel would 
have been different, while its nature would have been the same as in the singular. 


Ane ssim ¢A.n,r0.Ur 
stones, rocks = rer i T I GA.n,rU.’r0 i AAWAE 
IL.4 ? , *Çvnr'o:rv Es 
pebbles J al'o:lo 
Orr 
ÇAnrUr 


Eg.: RAD 18 4r.5 (Zi77>12s1=) = LeLE i.69; Oriens Ant. 6 (P1.16) 1.3 (Srn A/T.) 
Cpt.: CrCD 4a; VyDELC 8; WeKH 485 


m CA TO.A.nA 
en 3 
IL5 lentil Exc I E Bin J *Çvrš'i:/u:nv nen 
rn : 
CArsAnA 


Eg.: LEM 4 1 = LeLE 1.73 = HoSW 74.84; LEM 5 15.11 = HoSW 74.84; O.Turin 57383 
v4 = HoSW 74.84; O.DeM 454 9 (Zx mh ES r 85) = HoSW 74.84 

Cpt.: CrCD 16b; CeCED 12; VyDELC 16; WeKH 12 

Sem.: *fad(a)si:n (pl.) — cf. Heb. padašim (pl.) and see Arb. ?adas (col.), both “lentils”; 
note that the Egyptian form derives from a Semitic plural with nunation, as it could be 
expected from Aramaic, rather than from a plural with mimation like in Hebrew. Moreover, 
the Coptic form suggests the syncope of the middle vowel, although it is impossible to say 
if such syncope occurred in Egyptian or characterised already the Semitic prototype, and 
in this respect a Semitic form *fadsin (pl.), however, would certainly not be surprising or 
problematic. 


= GA.gA.10.tA 
IL6 wagon, chart == i= 1 *Cvg'altv ME 
Í Cert aki’ olto 
€AgArtA 


Eg.: Inscr. au 128 (Z= Tl) = LeLE i.82 = HoSW 83.100; KRI VI 63,16 (= 
=E A Xi) = HoSW 83.100 

Cpt.: CICD 26a; ČeCED 19; VyDELC 24; WeKH 19 

Sem.: *fagalt(v) — cf. Arb. fajala; Arm. fágalta; Heb. tagala; Syr. tagalta, all “wagon”, 
“chart” 
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wA .r0 
+ N 
gj; young bird ARS l *w'i/ur {Maz }oyar 
which cannot fly wr w'al 
wAr 
Eg.: H.O. 38 1v.3 


Cpt.: CrCD 208a; CeCED 98; VyDELC 129; WeKH 110 

Notes: Vycichl derives Mazoyad from Demotic mhwl and Egyptian mhwn “dovecote”, 
Černý suggests the same etymology, but in addition he analyses mhwn/l as deriving from 
mh + wr, namely “nest” + “young bird”, and identify the second element wr with Late 


Egyptian NASK. 


bU.n,r0 
Schr js 
IL8 ball of eyes J | J *b'i/unr BAN 
b*r bial 
bU?r 


Eg.: LES 4 10.4 = LeLE i.134 

Cpt.: CrCD 31b; CeCED 22; VyDELC 27; WeKH 22 

Notes: Possibly plural or dual. No different form for the plural is attested in Coptic, and it 
is possible that this was the case also in Late Egyptian. Alternatively, it is likely that the 
plural had a structure *b i:/u:”rv. In this case, the length of the stressed vowel would have 
been different, while its nature would have been the same as in the singular. 


bA.*r0.yA 4/p/opı (B/B/S) 
Ades S 
1.9  afish TERM l *b'aryv Bore C) 
bry b'oro 
bAryA b'o:ro 


Eg.: H.O. 35 1rIL3 (JY SM &); H.O. 85 1v.13-14 (J£ 40, S); LEM 5 15.7-8 ( 
JY SS); LEM 3 2.7 (JV Ñ S &) = LeLE i.136 

Cpt.: CrCD 42a; CeCED 25; VyDELC 30; WeKH 26 

Notes: see notes to the attestations in Period 1. 

In Period 2, it is attested twice in O.Petrie 31, always with SN instead of XN, once 
misspelled J5 11 

According to the slip of the Berlin Wörterbuch, a spelling J2& ` X= is attested in an 
unpublished papyrus from the Museum of Turin, which I was unable to identify. According 
to the slip, however, the text 1s related with the trial of thieves probably in connection with 
the Ramesside tomb robberies, and therefore it must belong to Period 2. 


" bA.sA 
ES 
JANTA 1 *b'i:/u:sv ee 
bs b'e:s 
bAsA 


IL10 God Bes 
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Eg.: P.Abbott 5.17, 6.11 
Cpt.: VyDELC 31; WeKH 27 


P bA.sA 
II.11 pail, bucket Jes 1 *b'i:/u:sv less 
bs b'e:sə 

bAsA 


Eg.: O.IFAO 1017 v.4-5; O.Gard. 139 3; O.Berlin 11 260.6; O.Berlin 12 652.v3 
Cpt.: CrCD 44b; CeCED 27; VyDELC 31-2; WeKH 27 
Notes: see Janssen 1975, 206 


bA.šA *b'i/u?šv ne 

an ° 
11.12 some fruit, malt rs e 1 > BH(H)UJ 
bAšA *b'i/uš2v Pees 


Eg.: HPBM3 CB 5 r8.9 

Cpt.: CrCD 46b; CeCED 29; VyDELC 33; WeKH 29 

Notes: a form J 5» z; is also recorded in the archive of digitalised slips of the Berlin 
Wörterbuch der ägyptischen Sprache (DZA 22.932.550). The word is said to come from 
line 22 of a stele from the temple of Ramses III in Karnak. I was however unable to track 
down this attestation. 


ue SAR, 3 I +: 
IL13 bean l ` PA "i 
pr(y) . “pu: pre 
pri) pUr(yA) 


° 
LI 


Eg.: H.O. 85 Ir.11 (#1?) = LeLE i.148,151 = HoSW 118.150; H.O. 29 2v.3 (@ Sui.) = 
HoSW 118.150; O.Turin 57146 7 (8: ı) 2 HoSW 118.150; H.O. 31 1vIL2,5 (415); 
LEM 5 15.11 = LeLE i.148,151 (0€ 4,51.) 

Cpt.: CrCD 514a; CeCED 225; VyDELC 244; WeKH 146 

Sem.: *pu:l(u) — cf. Arb. fil “ful beans"; Arm. pola “ful beans"; Heb. pol “ful beans” 
Notes: the form with y and j4 could be morphologically plural. This, however, would not 
affect the back nature of the first vowel. 


m0.U%rh uep(e)2 

rad Bs em) *m'i/urhv Mepe/nue 

IL14 spear, javelin m. l < Sem. *mürbv Ee 
mUrh mor'e:h 


Eg.: O.BM EA 50733 + O.Petrie 30 i,2/O.Petrie 30 1,7 (KRI VII 333.11,16) = HoSW 
138.179 
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Cpt.: CrCD 184a; CeCED 90; VyDELC 121; WeKH 101 
Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 
Notes: see attestations In Period 1 above. 


x m mA r0.k0.Ub.tA 
: B, K Je NT * ' BPGOOYT 
i k t 7 
11.15 chariot Sp: 1 mvrk'a/obtv ki’ owt 
mArkUbt(A) 


Eg.: LEM 3 6.8 = LeLE i.195 = HoSW 145-6.189; LEM 5 16.7 (& S. X Jell) = HoSW 
145-6.189; EHT 1 (P.An. D 26.1, 5 (5 3. Je11.2) = LeLE 1.195 = HoSW 145-6.189; 
LEM 3 6.7 (& S, Jell.2) = HoSW 145-6.189; O.Edinburg 916 r.3,5,6,8,10,12,13, 
v.4,6,8,10,13 (5. SX Jell.2) = HoSW 145-6.189; KRI IV 409.4 (& S, Jes) = 
HoSW 145-6.189; P.Turin 1923 v.5 (œ. à, X JeM&) = HoSW 145-6.189; P.Turin 1885 
v1.7 (& SX Jell—) = HoSW 145-6.189. 

Cpt.: CrCD 44b; CeCED 27; VyDELC 31; WeKH 27 

Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 


ne mA.h*0.Ur 
NEZ m 
II.16 basket, box pes ji 1 *mvb; i:/u:rv ME 
mhr mo$' ir 
mAh,Ur 


Eg.: H.O. 61 3v.2 = LeLE 1.202 = HoSW 151.195; 

Cpt.: CrCD 206a; CeCED 97; VyDELC 129; WeKH 109 

Sem.: no precise parallel can be identified, but Hoch suggests it may related with Sem. 
Nmhr “to receive”, cf. Akk. mahäru “to receive”, namhäru “bowl”, “jug”. 

Notes: Coptic: pot, box for incense, censer possibly also H.O. 63. 1V2 - &$X[ = KRI 
VI, 162,10-163,6. 

Hoch mentions also an attestation in H.O. 85 1v.6, but it is a mistake: that is an attestation 
of mhr = “6th month”, not of mhr = “basket”, “box” (see below IL.17) 


w. mA.h0.Ur 
IL17 6th month BI l *mvh'i:/u:rv MUI 
məš'i:r 
mbr mAhUr 


Eg.: P.Cairo 86637 Cv14.6; H.O. 85 1v.6 

Cpt.: CrCD 206a; CeCED 96; VyDELC 129; WeKH 109 

Notes: Coptic /1:/ < /i:/~/u:/ because of the following /r/ (see §3.1 Table 2 above). 

A spelling AIAN is attested in O. IFAO 344.3. The ostracon is unpublished, but it 
is mentioned in Cerny 1943, 174 and Walsem 1982, 222. It comes from Deir el-Medina, 
and it likely date to Period 2. Finally, a spelling s2*°Y is attested in O.DeM 1265 col 
i.18, dating to the late 19th Dynasty. In this case either the group S is a mistake for Š, or 
perhaps the form should be considered as spelled in w-orthography. 
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s mA.sA.sU.Ub.9 
ike jes 
ILI8 metal tool die Seed 1 *mvsvs'o:bv (e)Mcoge 
mssbtı məs'o:bə 
mAsAsUba 


Eg.: Unpublished Hieratic Ostracon Gardiner 146, at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
Cpt.: CrCD 186b; CeCED 91; VyDELC 122; WeKH 102 

Notes: The Coptic word refers to a “large needle”. See Cerny 1976, 122 for the Egyptian 
form. 


& — mA.&0.dU.Ud.o 
eun Gs 
11.19 comb E À S NE l *mvšd'o:dv KEN 
msddtı məšt'o:tə 
mAšdUdə 


Eg.: O.Vienna Aeg. 19 = LeLE 1.210 = HoSW 164.212 

Cpt.: CrCD 207b; CeCED 97; VyDELC 129; WeKH 109 

Sem.: *musda:t(v) (pl.) — cf. Akk. musdu (sg.), mušdatu (pl.) “comb”; the Egyptian may 
come form a morphologically plural form akin to the Akkadian. The Egyptian vocalisation 
suggests that the borrowing occurred before the shift /a:/ > /o:/ in Egyptian, namely 
before Period 2, or that the word was borrowed in Period 2 from an unattested North- 
West-Semitic form which already underwent the change /a:/ > /o:/ characteristic of the 
Canaanite vocalic shift. 

Notes: see JEA 65 p.96. 


aus! mA.kO0.tA r0 
= c ei ' MEGTOA (B) 
IL.20 stronghold ie J mvkt'ar məkit'ol 
mAktAr 
Eg.: LEM 6 20.2 = LeLE 1.212 = HoSW 169.224 
Cpt.: CrCD 214b; CeCED 102; VyDELC 132; WeKH 114 
Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 
Jac rA.bU.yA 
: = Je ; *AABODI 
= * . 
11.21 lioness, she-bear DO) l rvb'o:y(v) *làb'o; 
rAbUyA 


Eg.: HPBM3 CB 2 r2.6-7 (LES 3) = LeLE i.270 = HoSW 202.273 

Cpt.: CrCD 136b; CeCED 69; VyDELC 94; WeKH 75 

Sem.: a single common form is hard to reconstruct, but the word is well attested: Arb. 
labwa; Akk. labbatu; Heb. labi?, labıya?, all meaning “lioness”. 

Notes: the Egyptian form is plural. Only the singular Aaro! (SB) is attested in Coptic, but 
a plural *\armie / */áb 'o:ja can be reconstructed from it on the model of sg. yAoX — pl. 
Q)A( or sg. 2To — pl. 2rop. Such a plural would have been pronounced *rvb 'o:y(v), with 
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a back vowel, as suggested also by the group writing spelling, as the shift /a:/ > /o:/ had 
already taken place by this time. 


aS s `Á 
I 2A 
ei 
IL22 husband hy l h'i/uy h'aj 
hAy 


Eg.: LES 2 3.10,4.7,4.7-8,4.10,12.4,16.2 = LeLE 1.284; O.DeM 1639 r7; O.DeM 1223 r4; 
P.DeM 1 rx 13.6; LES 4 6.9; O.Berlin 10629 v8; O.Berlin 12630 2; P.Leiden I 344 r4.9; 
P.Leiden I 371 v4; HPBM3 CB 418.1. 

Cpt.: CrCD 636b; CeCED 269; VyDELC 290; WeKH 357 

Notes: Although the classifiers may vary (œ, 7, =), the phonetic part of the word is 
consistently written TAN. 


INA h0.Up 
MO RUE, Wi eal 
IL23 law(s) ip 1 h'i/up Kap 
hUp 
Eg.: EHT 1 (P.An. D 9.2 = LeLE i.287; C.DAI II.2 
Cpt.: CrCD 693b-5a; ČeCED 289; VyDELC 306; WeKH 381 
= h0.Um 
11.24 fare [Aer l *h'i/u:mv CHME 
hm h'e:mə 
hUm(A) 


Eg.: LEM 1 11.8 = LeLE 1.288 

Cpt.: CrCD 675b; CeCED 282; VyDELC 300; WeKH 371 

Notes: probably also in HPBM3 CB 4 v1.4, although now lost in a lacuna. The text is a 
parallel of LEM 1 11.8. 


hU.m(A)d(A) ^ «wi mvd(v) CHM 
l *h'i/umdv eux 
i bumagay SOM amy hem 


IL25 vinegar 


Eg.: O.ROM 906 20.2 = LeLE 1.315 = HoSW 228.316 
Cpt.: CrCD 682b; CrCD 285; VyDELC 303; WeKH 375 
Sem.: *hums(v) — cf. Arm. humfa;, Heb. homes, both “vinegar” 


TN ` hU.rU.Ur 
ar Be / NX, * iz DEN 2PHPE 
hrr(t) oe hvr'i:/u:rv MM 

hUrUr 


11.26 flower 
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Eg.: LES 2 8.4,8.9,10.3,12.6,17.4 = LeLE i.328; P.Harris I 5.2, 8.4, 8.12, 21a.2, 21a.6, 
21a.7, 21a.8, 21a.9, 21a.10, 21b.1, 29.6, 36b.11, 40b.3, 47.11, 49.8, 56a.8, 73.5 = LeLE 
1.328; LEM 5 14.6 = LeLE i.328; KRI VI 735.4 (Z5 X X) = LeLE i.328; HPBM3 CB 
512.10 

Cpt.: CrCD 704a; CeCED 294; VyDELC 310; WeKH 388 

Notes: various attestations, both with and without plural strokes. The forms with plural 
strokes may be collectives. The digitalised slips of the Berlin Worterbuch der dgyptischen 
Sprache record also the following forms, which date to the II period but which I was 
unable to track down: —**5*^X (DZA 27.264.170 - Medinet Habu, Room7), = #3 
© (DZA 27.265.040 - block from the temple of Khonsu at Karnak). Another one, — 
X. (DZA 27.265.270 - Louvre without no.), is just date to the New Kingdom. 


TR Jee) h0.Ub.sA 
col T 2/eusc (S/B) 
* “Ay 
IL27 lamp hbs 1 h'i:/u:bvsv h'e:bs 
bUb(A)sA 


Eg.: LEM 2 5,6 = LeLE 1.355; LEM 10 7.7 = LeLE 1.355; P.Salt 124 1r.20 = LeLE i.355; 
RAD 22 Ir.1 = LeLE 1.355; H.O. 35 3r.2 = LeLE 1.355 
Cpt.: CrCD 658a; CeCED 275; VyDELC 290; WeKH 354 


ST hA.n;rÜ 
e esi D alias 
N I h ar 
11.28 tooth, fang l di E 
hor *h, ar so 
bor bA"r 


e—- 


Eg.: KRI V 70.12 ($a T =) = LeLE i.365 = HoSW 243.336; KRI V 63.3 (S1 M) = LeLE 
1.365 = HoSW 243.336; KRI V 98.2 ($T —) = LeLE i.365 = HoSW 243.336. 

Cpt.: CrCD 557b; CeCED 239; VyDELC 260; WeKH 309 

Sem.: a Semitic origin for this word in not obvious. The comparison with Semitic *sin, 
although semantically perfect, is problematic because of unusual correspondence (for this 
period) of Sem. š and Eg. h. Hoch suggests a possible link with the Sem. Vl “to pierce”, 
“to bore". 


h0.Ur 
129 road, street, ETE l *h'iZu:rv e1p 
à quarter hr < Sem. *hur(r)v h'ir 
hUr 


Eg.: LEM 5 11.9 = LeLE 1.349; LEM 6 17.5 = LeLE i.349 = HoS W 247.343; LEM 8 9.10 
= HoSW 247.343; LEM 5 11.9 = HoSW 247.343 

Cpt.: CrCD 696b; CeCED 291; VyDELC 307; WeKH 384 

Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 
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Ih eed E 

. 24 *h'u/ir(rv) CAN 

11.30 Syrian br l < Sem. *hur(rv) h'al 
hUr 


Eg.: KRI IV 79.12 = LeLE 1.349 
Cpt.: CrCD 665a; CeCED 277; VyDELC 295-6; WeKH 363 
Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 


5 ec 


Notes: the Coptic word means “servant”, “slave”. 


hA.tA *h'i/utvj 
11.31 forecourt Nile J > caer 
ht h'ajt 

hAtA *h'i/ujtv 


Eg.: TR 10052 (pl.25) 1.3 = LeLE i.350 
Cpt.: CrCD 713b; CeCED 298; VyDELC 293; WeKH 360 


eu Ee bYA.tA.nA 

: SS! S UH *h,vt'i/u:mv — uy/exuw (S/O) 

IL32 lettuce, garlic hin 1 < Sem. *hasi:nv Ben 
h,AtAnA 


Eg.: O.Cairo 25678 v4 = LeLE 1.378 = HoSW 253.355; P.Harris I 19a.13, 72.10 = HoSW 
253.355 

Cpt.: CrCD 615b; CeCED 263; VyDELC 278; WeKH 342 

Sem.: *hasi:n(v) — cf. Akk. hassü (pl.) “lettuce”; Arb. hass “lettuce”; Arm. pl. hasın (sg. 
hasa) “lettuce”; Heb. hasit “leek plants (including garlic and onions)”; the Egyptian form 
likely comes from a plural with nunantion, akin to the Aramaic form. 

Notes: Coptic morphologically plural or collective, like the Egyptian form? 


a s0.Uk(.9) 

I i= | ens CHG 

11.33  ass's foal sk(t) 1 s‘1:/u:ky s'e:ki 
sUk(o) 


Eg.: LRL 9v.15 

Cpt.: CrCD 388a; CeCED 175; VyDELC 207; WeKH 215 

Notes: the group ST is problematic, and since it is attested only once in the corpus, only 
in this word, it is difficult to offer a clear interpretation. The problems are two: on the 
one hand the value of the sign \, and on the other the function, if any, of the sign ^. 
Since the neither the Coptic form nor the other Egyptian attestations of the word show 
any trace of a t, I am inclined to assume that in this case the sign ^ is spurious, it is just a 
graphic element without any distinct phonetic value. As for the `, I tend to think that as 
in all the other similar cases discussed in a previous study (Kilani 20172, 200-1), in this 
case it had to be interpreted as a graphic variant of * influenced by the (graphic) presence 
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of the ^. This considered, I thus tentatively suggest to read the group š as k-w = kU/ 
Uk. Caution, however, is needed, and some additional confirmation of this interpretation 
would be welcome. 


ms JIS 8A.bA.dA/d0.9 
as Jas 
IL34a staff, rod (sg.) DJS 1 *švb'ad ee (S) 
i šəb ot 
bd SAbAdA/da 


Eg.: P.Mallet 1.7 (2 àX JS) = HoSW 276.397; HPBM3 CB 5 r7.2 (55. JEx) = HoSW 
276.397; LEM 6 16.6 (&NJZ) = LeLE ii.117-8 = HoSW 276.397; LEM 8 6.6 (D 
J) = LeLE ii.117-8 = HoSW 276.397; RAD 18c 5v.7 (2 JE) = LeLE ii.117-8 
= HoSW 276.397 

Cpt.: CrCD 554a; CeCED 238; VyDELC 258; WeKH 305 

Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 

Notes: these forms, both Egyptian and Coptic, are singular. Two variants are attested for 
both the singular and the plural in Coptic, suggesting the existence of two parallel forms 
of the same word. See II.34a,b,c,d for the distribution and possible attestations of these 
forms in Period 2. 


ash- šA.bU.d(A) 
us WIT 8A.b0.Ud(.0 
IL34b staffs, rods (pl.) f ) *švb'o:dv Ton 
šbd : 
šAbUd(ə) 


Eg.: LEM 8 6.6 (z X JeZ>=) = LeLE ii.117-8 = HoSW 276.397; LEM 13 1v.9 (25 JEX 
i7) = LeLE ii.117-8 = HoSW 276.397 

Cpt.: CrCD 554a; CeCED 238; VyDELC 258; WeKH 305 

Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 

Notes: these forms, both Egyptian and Coptic, are plural. Two variants are attested for 
both the singular and the plural in Coptic, suggesting the existence of two parallel forms 
of the same word. See II.34a,b,c,d for the distribution and possible attestations of these 
forms in Period 2. 


as ese SA.bU.Ud 
es Jel2y— — šA.bU.tO(.ə 
II.34c staff, rod (sg.) e | eg) *Evb'o:dv m 
šbd 
SAbUd() 


Eg.: O.Gard. 296.2 (3A Je) = HoSW 276.397; O.Gard. 135.2-3 (SAJU) = 
HoSW 276.397; O.Turin 57387 10 (25 Jel) = HoSW 276.397; O.Berlin 12398 (23 
A Je)l—)=LeLE ii.115 = HoSW 276.397 
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Cpt.: CrCD 554a; CeCED 238; VyDELC 258; WeKH 305 

Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 

Notes: these forms, both Egyptian and Coptic, are singular. Two variants are attested for 
both the singular and the plural in Coptic, suggesting the existence of two parallel forms 
of the same word. See II.34a,b,c,d for the distribution and possible attestations of these 
forms in Period 2. 


8A.bA.d0.9 
inn Sv 
IL34d staffs, rods (pl.) al nn 1 *švb'adyv 
šAbAdə 


Eg.: LEM 10 7.2 = LeLE 11.117-8 = HoSW 276.397 

Cpt.: CrCD 554a; CeCED 238; VyDELC 258; WeKH 305 

Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 

Notes: these forms, both Egyptian and Coptic, are plural. Two variants are attested for 
both the singular and the plural in Coptic, suggesting the existence of two parallel forms 
of the same word. See II.34a,b,c,d for the distribution and possible attestations of these 
forms in Period 2. 


x` šA.hU.qA 

as A = 

= bag RYH tie lye (eye 

11.35 dust sha 1 švh'i:/u:qv Shiki 
šAhUqA 


Eg.: EHT 1 (P.An. D 10.2 (33. — 4 S) = LeLE ii.133 = HoSW 287-8.411; O.Berlin 
11236 (25248 75) = HoSW 287-8.411; O.Cairo 25553 7 (453 2 2) - HoSW 287- 
8411; C.DAIILIO (55 & Z414) = HoSW 287-8.411 

Cpt.: CrCD 612b; CeCED 263; VyDELC 277; WeKH 341 

Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 


N SA.kA.rA.CA 

am S K Lf SCA KIA 

; svk'i:/u:rvS : 

IL36 basket a 1 Su MTN Sak’ i:l 
SAkArASA 


Eg.: TR 10068 (P1.12) 51.17 = LeLE 11.137, H.O 20 2.5-6 = LeLE 1.137 
Cpt.: CrCD 556b; CeCED 238-9; WeKH 308 
Notes: the Coptic form means “curl/plait of hair”. 


es qA r0.mA.tA 
ashes, cinders, 221 1, I *k'i/urmv(t) K(e)PHe 
embers qrmt < Sem. — k'ermə 
qArmAtA 


11.37 
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Eg.: KRI IV 9.11 = LeLE 11156 = HoSW 301.435. 

Cpt.: CrCD 117a; CeCED 62; VyDELC 85-6; WeKH 68 

Sem.: see discussion $6 

Notes: The Egyptian is likely collective. Vycichl 1984, 85-6 think that there the Coptic 


form may have been influenced by a confusion with the words for “fire”, *smoke" and 
"darkness". 


x N qA.rArA 

: ANTT ab OI GAIA 

11.38  burnt-offering d 1 qvr'i:/u:rv Koll 
qArArA 


Eg.: DZA 30.402.230; DZA 30.402.240; P. Turin 1882r/PdT 73ii.3 (LAF TL) 

Cpt.: CrCD 811a; CeCED 328; VyDELC 338; WeKH 452 

Notes: I was unable to track down the precise location of the first two attestations 
mentioned in the digitalised slips of the Berlin Wörterbuch der ägyptischen Sprache (DZA 
30.402.230; DZA 30.402.240). According to the slips, however, they come from walls in 
Karnak and date to the reign of Ramses III. 


qA.r0.tA 
A — o 
11.39 precious stone RUNS 1 *q'i/ultv ONIS 
qrt ki'eltə 
qArtA 


Eg.: P.Harris I 64a.9; HPBM3 CB 4 v8.6 

Cpt.: CrCD 813a; CeCED 329; VyDELC 339; WeKH 453 

Notes: Coptic Morphologically plural or collective, like the Egyptian form? The Coptic 
means "ring (with a seal)” 


= " k0.Up 
IL40 (palm of) hand Remi l *k'a/op son 
kp ki'op 
kUp 


Eg.: Ke: KRI IV 8.15 = LeLE ii.172 = HoSW 317-8.457 

Cpt.: CrCD 824b; CeCED 334; VyDELC 344; WeKH 462 

Sem.: *kap(pu) — cf. Akk. kappu; Arb. kaff, Arm. kappa; Eth. kaf; Heb. kaf; Syr. kappa, 
all “palm”, “sole” 

Notes: Forms of the type Ñ? (+ dets) are widely attested (see HoSW 317-8.457 LeLE 
11.172), but I think they may have to be interpreted as instances of w-orthography rather than 


as examples of group writing. 
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kA.rA.k(A) 

Zr t. 6X06 

11.41 couch, bed hE J kvr'ak kial' oki 
kArAk(A) 


= N 


Eg.: O.Gard 158.6 (X—'X) = LeLE ii.117 = HoSW 333-4.486; O.Vienna H 1.4 (* 
X) = HoSW 333-4.486; O.Gard 194 IL 18 (K 347) = HoSW 333-4.486; O.Cairo 
2567912 (X — X —'—)- HoSW 333-4486; O.DeM 434 ILA (X X. X 3/7) - HoSW 
333-4.486 

Cpt.: CrCD 815a, var.s: 6X06, TA. (S); 6Xox (BF); xA. (B); 6446 (AA?F); GAXex (F); CeCED 
330; VyDELC 340; WeKH 454 

Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 


TN gA.w0.nA 
11.42 ham cloth; SR UR IT 1 *k'awnv nius. 
sacking, sack gwn ki'ownə 
gAwnA 
Eg.: KRI IV 14.8 = LeLE 11.186 = HoS W 347.508 
Cpt.: CrCD 836a; CeCED 339; VyDELC 349; WeKH 470, 574 
Sem.: unclear, possibly related with Arb. jüna “basket”? 
Notes: Morphologically plural or collective, like the Egyptian form? 
x gA.s0.Ur 
: 5 $15, i Kcoyp 
= * . 
ILA3 finger-ring e 1 gvs'o:rv kaut 
gAsUr 


Eg.: P.Harris I 13a.6, 13b.2, 64a.15, 64b.7, 64b.10 = LeLE ii.195 = HoSW 355.523 

Cpt.: CrCD 121b; CeCED 64; VyDELC 154; WeKH 70 

Sem.: *gidu:r(v) — cf. Arm. gittüra “wreathing”, “plaiting”; Heb. qiššūrīm (pl.) “breast- 
bands?”, “beads”, “ornaments”; see also Heb. \gsr “bind on ornaments” 


Notes: on the basis of the context, the Egyptian word is likely singular (see HoSW 355.523) 


) tA.nir(.o) 

mi = *t'i/unr(rv) TAX 

IL44 heap, hillock i l < Sem. *til(lv) t'al 
tA"r(ə) 


C 


Eg.: LEM 9 2v.6 = LeLE ii.214 = HoSW 356.527; LEM 3 2.5 (8r 7.) = HoSW 
356.527 

Cpt.: CrCD 408a; CeCED 185; VyDELC 213; WeKH 229 

Sem.: *til(lv) — cf. Akk. tillu; Arb. tall; Arm. tilla; Heb. tel; Syr. tella, all “hill” 

Notes: Akkadian, Aramic, Hebrew and Syriac point to *til(lu); the Arabic with /a/ is thus 
clearly irregular. 
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tA.rU.Ur petit 
tvr'i:/u:r(v) 
DEI DS! 
IL45 oven M dc 1 < Sem. *tv(n) ar 
trr . tor ur 
tArUr nu:r(v) 


Eg.: LEM 2 8.4 = LeLE ii.215 = HoSW 359.531; O.Gard. 166 (212s) = HoSW 
359.531 

Cpt.: CrCD 431b; CeCED 195; VyDELC 221; WeKH 244 

Sem.: *tv(n)nu:r(v) — cf. Akk. tinüru; Arb. tannür; Heb. tannür; Syr. tannüra, all “oven” 
Notes: misspelled Arf} in LEM 8 7.8. 


TEN, tU.10 
TTX tU.Ut 
I.46 sparrow *t'i/ut TAE 
J d'ad 
tt 
tUt 


Eg.: LEM 6 162 («I €) = LeLE ii.237; LEM 8 6.4 ("e “e €) = LeLE ii.237 

Cpt.: CrCD 798b; CeCED 323; VyDELC 333; WeKH 441 

Notes: Possibly plural. No different form for the plural is attested in Coptic, and it 1s 
possible that this was the case also in Late Egyptian. Alternatively, the plural may have 
been built according to a structure *ti:/u:tv. In this case, the length of the stressed vowel 
would have been different, while its nature would have been the same as in the singular. 


| dA.n,r0 
11.47  self-bent rods EE l *d'i/unr XAN (B) 
der d'al 
dA"r 


Eg.: P.Turin 1898 3.18,19,20 (WN 2) = HoSW 389-91.586; LEM 5 17.4 UAS 
NT) = LeLE ii.270 = HoSW 389-91.586; O.DeM 46 12 (LNT) = HoSW 389-91.586 
Cpt.: CrCD 765b; CeCED 312; VyDELC 325; WeKH 418 

Sem.: no clear Semitic etymology can be proposed, but according to Hoch the word may 
be connected with Sem. Vz// “shake”, from which Heb. zalzallīm “twigs”, “branches or 
tendrils of grape vine”. The required semantic shift, however, suggests caution. 

Notes: Possibly plural. No different form for the plural is attested in Coptic, and it is 
possible that this was the case also in Late Egyptian. Alternatively, it is likely that the 
plural had a structure *d 7:/u:/v. In this case, the length of the vowel would have change in 
respect to the singular, but not its nature. 

The Egyptian word is often attested in a reduplicated form. Such forms, however, does not 
match the words attested in Coptic, and therefore they are not discussed here. 
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TN m dA.n,r0.rU.yA 

; LA Ses a SAH 

11.48 scorpion dry(t) J *dvn"r'i:/u:yv kil'e: 
dA*(r)rUyA 


Eg.: P.Turin 1993 r10/PdT 3177.14 (LIN 2248 =); P.Turin 1993 v4/PdT 135.10; 
P.Turin 1993 v5/PdT 136.3-4; P.Turin 1993 v6/PdT 137.4; HPBM3 CB 513.1 (LIN 
RUN), 3.2 (LATS) 

Cpt.: CrCD 810a; CeCED 327; VyDELC 337; WeKH 449 

Notes: misspelled | | lle in P.Turin 1993 v8/PdT 120.10. 


IRN De dA.hU.*r0.tA *dvh'i/urtv ARE 
: E Zr 2 * m 
IL49 jar, bowl dhrt 1 > *dvr'i/uhtv dšəl'ahtəs 


dAhUrtA < Sem. *svluhi:t 


Eg.: O.DeM 318v 8 = HoSW 394.593 

Cpt.: CrCD 770a; CeCED 314; VyDELC 326; WeKH 421 

Sem.: *svluhi:t / *svlloht(v) — cf. Amarna Cananite sillahta “a Jar”; Arm. saluhita “flask”; 
Heb.1 sallahat “dish”; Heb.2 salohit “jar”; Syr. saluhita “flask” 


Notes: Coptic: “deep pit", “vessel”. The -c of xXA2Tc is either the common Coptic suffix, 
or should be emended into -e as suggested by Crum (770a). 


Period 3 
jA.yU.rA 
INN — IT did 
HII stag, ram 1 *?9vy'o:rv if 
Jyr jul 
jAyUrA 


Eg.: LES 5 3.68 = LeLE 1.12 = HoSW 17.1 

Cpt.: CrCD 77a; CeCED 46; VyDELC 62; WeKH 49 

Sem.: *fayyal(u) — cf. Akk. ayyalu; Amorite fayyalum; Arb. fayyıl, fi/uyyal; Arm. fayyala; 
Eth. hayyal; Heb. fayyal “stag”, Syr. fayyela, all “stag” 

Notes: the Coptic word means "hart", “hind”. The Egyptian form implies the presence of 
a back vowel, which suggests either than the word was borrowed into Egyptian before 
the Egyptian shift /a:/ > /o:/, therefore before Period 2, or that it was borrowed from a 
Semitic language in which this word underwent the shift /a:/ > /o:/ within the frame of the 
Canaanite vocalic shift. In the latter case, Phoenician would likely be the best candidate, 
as already noticed by Hoch 1994, 17. 


s == yU.m0 

e AA 

HL2 sea Wess l *y'om pth 
ym j'om 


yUm 
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Eg.: LES 5,1,8 1,23 1x+13 1x+14 =LeLE 1.28 = HoSW 52-3.52; Gloss. Gol 1.8 (AEO I 
no. 25) = HoSW 52-3.52; P.Hood I 7-8 (AEO II no. 25) = HoSW 52-3.52; LLR 19 (AEO 


Ino. 25) = HoSW 52-3.52 

Cpt.: CrCD 77a; CeCED 46; VyDELC 63; WeKH 49 
Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 

Notes: see attestations in Period 1 above. 


€A.nyrO 
stones, rocks, mA S AX 
12 pebbles Çar ! ER ‘al 
GArr 
Eg.: Gloss. Gol. 6.13-4 (AEO I no. 527) 
Cpt.: CrCD 3b; CeCED 4; VyDELC 6; WeKH 3 
= SA.T0.8A.nA 
= As l 1 Ë m 
IILA lentil E a l *Çvrš'i:nv apıyın 
Gran ărš'i:n 
ÇAršAnA 
Eg.: LES 5 2.41 = LeLE i.73 = HoSW 74.84 
Cpt.: CrCD 16b; ČeCED 12; VyDELC 16; WeKH 12 
Sem.: see attestations in Period 2 above. 
b0.Ur.y(U)/(U)y q/jp/sopi (B/B/S) 
Alle Rope (S 
IIL5 afısh TEAN 1 *b'oryv re (8) 
bry b'orə 
bUry(U)/(U)y b'o:rə 
Eg.: LEM 17.13 = LeLE 1.136 
Cpt.: CrCD 42a; CeCED 25; VyDELC 30; WeKH 26 
Notes: see notes to the attestations in Period 1. 
bA.SA *b'eš?v se(e)c (S/B) 
; ish, 
IIL6 some fruit, malt bi 1 > BH(H)y (S/B) 
bAšA *b'e?šv b'e?š 
Eg.: Gloss. Gol. 6.10 (AEO I no. 504) 
Cpt.: CrCD 46b; ČeCED 29; VyDELC 33; WeKH 29 
k. s xJ], mAr0/Ur.k0.Ub.tA 
Í on ee = i BPGOOYT 
IIL7 chariot KF ley / 77 1 mvrk'obtv Do 


mrkbt mA/UrkUbt(A) 
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Eg.: LRL 19.10 ($ > X Je.) = LeLE i.195 =HoSW 145-6.189; Gloss. Gol. 3.4 (AEO 
I no. 165) (RR JO) = HoSW 145-6.189; HPBM4 NY 1.54 («x Jell—) = 
HoSW 145-6.189 

Cpt.: CrCD 44b; CeCED 27; VyDELC 31; WeKH 27 

Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 


ASTLO mAk.hA 
IIL8 back of head SANE NA 1 *m'ekhv bare 
m'akh 

mkh mAkhA 


Eg.: LES 5 1.49 = LeLE i.211; HPBM4 T 2v.9 = LeLE 1.211 

Cpt.: CrCD 162b; CeCED 80; VyDELC 111; WeKH 90 

Notes: Coptic: LES 5 1.49 seems to have cs Y T >, but the second TÀ is 
clearly a dittography induced by the change of line (See also Gardiner’s note to the cor- 
responding passage of LES). 


A mAk.dU.Ur(.o) 
COLS SC * ; uecro/oA (B/S) 
I kd'ol I 
IIL9 stronghold ikri, 1 mvkd'o ponam 
mAkdUr(.o) 


Eg.: Gloss. Gol. 6.1 (AEO I no. 450) - HoSW 169.224 

Cpt.: CrCD 214b; CeCED 102; VyDELC 132; WeKH 114 

Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 

Notes: Hoch spells this word with « instead of ©’, however in his publication of the text 
Gardiner (AEO I no. 450) points out that the corresponding hieratic form can stand for 
both © or $ . The parallel Med. Habu 42 (see HoSW 167), where a toponym based on 
the same Semitic root is spelled AEA ES , with ©, suggests, I think, that in this case 
the correct reading is SY, not S. A reading with S, however, would not be impossible, 
and would not be problematic from the point of view of the group writing: simply, the 
spelling would imply a transcription mAktUr(.a) < mAk.t0.Ur(.a), rather than mAkdUr(.a) 
< mAk.dU. Ur(.a). 


rd 
IIL10 husband AM l *h'ey 


hy 
hAy 


2A 
h'aj 


Eg.: P.Boulag IV r16.15, r19.15 

Cpt.: CrCD 636b; CeCED 269; VyDELC 290; WeKH 357 

Notes: As in the attestations in Period 2, although the classifiers may vary (^^, =, =), the 
phonetic part of the word is consistently written "AU. 
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_ hU.m0.d(A) *h'i:/u:mvd(v) EHMX 
ZLAC l 


Bid *h'i/umdv oux 
run hUmd(A) «Sem. *humsv h'e(:)jmdš 


HILI1 vinegar 


Eg.: Gloss. Gol. 7.7 (AEO I no. 572) = LeLE 1.315 = HoSW 228.316 
Cpt.: CrCD 682b; CrCD 285; VyDELC 303; WeKH 375 
Sem.: see attestations in Period 2 above. 


-— hU.rU.Ur 
== l| tint * te 2PHPE 
III.12 flower hri l hvr'i:/u:rv res 
hUrUr 
Eg.: P.Boulaq IV 15.3 
Cpt.: CrCD 704a; CeCED 294; VyDELC 310; WeKH 388 
commerce Inger) hA.bA.G)r0 
E x - *hvb'iJ/u:r UBHP 
HLI e e J'y Snake ! < Sem. *hab'er hvbfir/u:r 
companion n 


hbr hAbAr 


Eg.: HPBM4 L 6v.16 (IASS) = LeLE i.354 = HoSW 240.333; LES 5 1.x+24 (eJ 
KARLS), 2.1 (e JV & X7) = LeLE i.354 = HoSW 240.333 

Cpt.: CrCD 553a; CeCED 237; VyDELC 257; WeKH 304 

Sem.: *haber — cf. Heb. haber “associate” 


h0.Ur 
1.14 road, street, INFO l *h'i:/u:rv 2p 
i quarter hr < Sem. *hur(r)v h'i:r 
hUr 


Eg.: P.Berlin 3053 16.2 = HoSW 247.343 

Cpt.: CrCD 696b; CeCED 291; VyDELC 307; WeKH 384 

Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 

Notes: The papyrus is dated to the 22nd Dynasty or later (see Trismegistos no. 57094 for 
references) 


à bv0.U%rd 
veils, thin cloth, s ae wopt 
11.15 Dude brd 1 h,'ord(v) Sort 
b,U'd 


Eg.: LES 5 2.40 = LeLE 1.373 = HoSW 252.353 
Cpt.: CrCD 588b; CeCED 252; VyDELC 270; WeKH 326 
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Sem.: no clear parallel has been identified, but Hoch suggests a possible connection with 
Heb. haritim "purses", Arb. harita “bag” or Akk. hurdatu “a garment or cover”. 

Notes: HoSW 252.353 record a late (25 dyn) spelling =T = h0.Ur.d0 = h;Urd from 
Kawa (see above §4.5.2). 


sA.’r0.pU.t(A) 
He I 
HL16 leaf, lotus E 1 *gyrp'ot(v) CAP™ dO A (O/B) 
srpt sărp'ot 
sArpUt(A) 


Eg.: LES 5 2.45 = LeLE ii.58 

Cpt.: CrCD 356b; CeCED 161-2; VyDELC 196; WeKH 195 
Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 

Notes: see attestations in Period 1 above. 


= šA.b0.Ud.y(A) 

as = 

IIL17 staffs, rods (pl.) = um 1 *švb'odyv pes, 
SAbUdy(A) 


Eg.: P.Boulaq IV 122.8 = HoSW 276.397 

Cpt.: CrCD 554a; CeCED 238; VyDELC 258; WeKH 305 

Sem.: see attestations in Period 1 above. 

Notes: In this case the Egyptian form can be interpreted as a transcribing a form 
corresponding to Coptic wrot (B), Sob oto, rather than Coptic wat (S), šəb'o:t, because 
the presence of 44 implies that the previous stressed syllable is closed (i.e. -b 'od-) and that 
the stressed vowel was a short. 


x N qA.rA.rA 
: ANTT ES GAIA 
HII8 burnt-offering m 1 qvr'i:rv kil'il 
qArArA 

Eg.: RdE 31,40 = LeLE 11.157 
Cpt.: CrCD 811a; CeCED 328; VyDELC 338; WeKH 452 

AIR qA.d0.ə 

ANINS EUN ex 
IIIL.19 back of hand dd l q'i:dv kids 
qAdo 


Eg.: HPBMA T 2v.21 = LeLE 11.162 
Cpt.: CrCD 839b; CeCED 340; VyDELC 350; WeKH 472 
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k0.Up 
goes a son 
HIL20 (palm of) hand kb 1 k'op ki'op 
kUp 
Eg.: &üe—* HPBM 4 T2v22 = LeLE ii.172 = HoSW 317-8.457 
Cpt.: CrCD 824b; CeCED 334; VyDELC 344; WeKH 462 
Sem.: see attestations in Period 2 above. 
Notes: see attestations in Period 2 above. 
ENGEN gA/U.n0.sA 

violence, P : GONC 

HL21 injustice N ! EN ki'ons 
gns gA/UnsA 


Eg.: P.Push. 127 3.6 (@[ & we] SL) = LeLE ii.190 = HoSW 349.512; HPBM4 L 6v.47 
(s S G's) = LeLE ii.190 = HoSW 349.512 

Cpt.: CrCD 822a; CeCED 332; VyDELC 342; WeKH 459 

Sem.: no precise parallel can be identified, but Hoch think it may be related with Sem. 
\ngs, cf. Heb. Vngs “to press”, “to drive”, “to oppress”; Eth. nagsa “to reign", “to wield 
power”. 

Notes: spelling of P.Push 127 is notoriously bad Caminos 1977, 6, 7nl, so it has to be 
taken with caution. Moreover, the second sign of the word is partially in a lacuna, and it 
is therefore impossible to ascertain if it was a Ñ ora © . Similarly, the sign ` of HPBM4 L 
6v.47 may stay for both Ñ or 8. Overall, therefore, the Egyptian attestations of this word 
are not conclusive, but it is possible that they fit within the model presented in this study, 
and therefore are worth being mentioned here. It is also worth noticing that a form 9 À < 
X*$ is attested in the later BM EA 10474 8.20, 13.11, 18.17 (Teachings of Amenemope 
— 26th dyn.; see Laisney 2007, 18). It has however been observed that that papyrus was 
probably written in an Egyptian dialect ancestor of or related with Coptic Akhmimic (in 
particular because of the presence of superfluous suffixes .ty added to some verbs, which 
likely correspond to the verbal suffixes -re so characteristic of Akhmimic Coptic — see 
Laisney 2007, 18). This is an crucial observation, because in Akhmimic Coptic Egyptian 
/a/ > aà, rather than o, and in fact in Akhmimic the form of this word is sanc, with a, not 
conc as in other dialects (see CrCD 822a). 

Since a is a non-back vowel, a spelling without -w, such as N V &'*9, not only would 
not be surprising, but it would even been expected in a text written in such a dialect. In 
fact, this form could indeed be an additional confirmation of the Akhmimic nature of the 
Egyptian dialect of BM EA 10474. 


tA.tA 

iki x XAX 

IIL22 sparrow " 1 t'et is ads 
tAtA 


Eg.: P.Push. 127 5.1 = LeLE 11.237 
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Cpt.: CrCD 798b; CeCED 323; VyDELC 333; WeKH 441 


dA.bA yro 
shrine, naos, e J *dvb'i;/u:r 
1123 . 1 ER 
inner sanctuary dbr < Sem. *dob'i:r 
dAbAr 


Eg.: Univ.Board v2 (AEO I p.66) = HoSW 376.561 
Cpt.: CrCD 400b; CeCED 183; VyDELC 211; WeKH 223 
Sem.: *dobi:r — cf. Heb. dabir “inner sanctuary” 


TABIP 
tab i:r 


Appendix B 


Nr. of Trials : 


Nr. of Matches 


| 30: 


0:0 15:0 6329 
1:0 16:0 | 31: 14527 
14000 4 2:0 17:0 : 32 : 10874 
ted 3:0 = 18:0 33 : 7037 
4:0 19:0 | 3423723 
udi 5:0 20:3 | 35: 1689 
TT 6:0 121:17 | 36:665 
En 7:0 | 22:62 37:190 
8:0 | 23:297 38:40 
4000.) 9:0 $ 24:892 = 39:9 
2000 4 10:0  25:2337 | 40:0 
Alec = 1:0 |26:507 41:1 
9 5 d d 2 5 33 3 4 12:0 $ 27:8404 | 42:0 
13:0 | 28:12301 | 43:0 
14:0 | 29:15576 | 
App. B Fig. 1: probabilities of random matches for all disyllabic words. 
Nr. of Trials : Nr. of Matches 
Jnd 0:0 17 : 457 : 34:56 
1:0 : 18:1113 : 35:22 
12000 4 2:0 :19:2402 36:4 
3:0 | 20:4281 | 37:1 
wi 4:0 | 21:6905 | 38:1 
25s] 5:0 | 22:9886 i 39:1 
6:0 | 23:12428 | 40:0 
6000 4 7:0 | 24:13714 | 41:0 
esl 8:0 125:13505 | 42:0 
9:0 | 26:11642 | 43:0 
2000 Í 10:0 ` 27:9153 | 44:0 
11:0 | 28:6394 | 45:0 
UU T a ds æ 2 3 3 à 4 12:0 | 29:3888 | 46:0 
13:1 : 30:2141 : 47:0 
14:10: 31:1107 i 48:0 
15:61: 32:457 | 
16:170 33:200 


App. B Fig. 2: probabilities of random matches for all trisyllabic words. 
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Nr. of Trials : Nr. of Matches 


30000 4 


25000 4 


oo oo 


: 1963 

: 10050 
: 22863 
: 30194 
:22871 
: 10142 
10:1917 


20000 4 


15000 4 


10000 4 


N 00-109 Q + UNa c 


5000 4 


App. B Fig. 3: probabilities of random matches for disyllabic words in Period 1. 


Nr. of Trials : Nr. of Matches 


ooo oo 


:1282 
: 15973 
:41516 
:30175 
: 8650 
5000 10 : 2195 
11:209 


N 00-109 Q + Q L — c 


App. B Fig. 4: probabilities of random matches for trisyllabic words in Period 1. 
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Nr. of Trials : Nr. of Matches 


0: 


25000 L: 


20000 


15000 


10000 


O ONY Dn + WN 
Ww 
o 
oo 
N 


5000 


N 
e 
oo 
© 
= 
= 


o oc oo 0000o00 c 


2 
3 
4 
5: 
6 
7 
8 
9 


N 
= 
t 
=} 
= 
a 


——— U 

0123 45 6 7 8 9 1011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
10:0 
11:0 


N N 
Ó. N 
+ N 
Oo 0 

Un 


App. B Fig. 5: probabilities of random matches for disyllabic words in Period 2. 


Nr. of Trials : Nr. of Matches 


0:0 4:17165 
17500 4 

1:0 5:13350 
I 2:0 6 : 8253 
12500 4 3:0 7:4417 
10000 4 4:0 8:1942 

5:5 9:719 
7500 4 I 

6:22 i 20:195 
5000 4 : 

7:196 : 21:33 
2500 | 8:767 22:12 

à 9 : 2470 23:1 
0123456 7 8 9 1011121314 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 222324 25 26 

10 : 5968 | 24:0 

11 : 10854 | 25:0 

12 : 15698 | 26:0 

13 : 17933 ; 


App. B Fig. 6: probabilities of random matches for trisyllabic words in Period 2. 
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Nr. of Trials : Nr. of Matches 


O oo ı Dn + WN 
Ww 
No} 
ON 
- 
w 


10 : 393 


App. B Fig. 7: probabilities of random matches for disyllabic words in Period 3. 


Note: the apparently curious distribution of probability is due to the fact that only 10 disyllabic 
words are attested in Period 3, 5 of which can be reconstructed with a non-back vowel, and 5 
with a back one. This means that if one valid match for a word of vocalic class (back or non- 
back) is obtained, then there will always be at least aother valid match for a word belonging to 
the other vocalic class. This means that only a even numbers of valid matches can be obtained. 


Index of Egyptian words mentioned in the text 


Word Transliteration Translation Page Appendix A 
J 
US Me x jyr stag, ram 4l HL1 
PA Suse jwnw-mnd Armant 67 = 
Padi e jp a purple dye-plant, 35 ILI 
madder 
£ Jee: jnb wall 91 = 
AT {Ades jrm a Nubian toponym 78 = 
AR jrm’ a toponym 78 = 
ee jswt long plank 23 — 
WS jsbt seat, throne 5n5 — 
IS SPP jsdd Ashdod 67 = 
BUY Mes jkrt Ugarit 48 m 
Ups jkn a jar 28, 34 LI 
18 Bi e S 5 jad maker, builder 74,91,92, — 
93 
(UR LT ym sea 28,31,34, 12,112; 
41, 47, 51, 112 
95, 96 
NSZ\A yd¢ skilled, knowing, 68 — 
knowledgeable 
¢ 
m e arm, hand 74, 83 — 
ASG ¢md stand firm, hold one’s 68, 69 — 
ground 
gr MAYO Cor pebble 24,26,38, 11.3; 11.3 
40, 56 
Sree Orr stones, rocks, pebbles 20, 37, 48 11.4 
= eN S, çršn lentil 35,40,53, — ILS;IILA 
61 
=s ç I Cert wagon, chart 34 II.6 
Self Sd(d)’ boy 88 == 
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w 
ARS wr young bird which 35 11.7 
cannot fly 

b 

Jz] bçyti branch of date-palm 32 1.3 

Iii linn br ball of eyes 38, 47, 61 11.8 

JY M le bry a fish 31,34,41, L4; IL9; 
48, 51 ILS 

JY RR bs pail, bucket 32,35,53 1511 

JAA RAS bs God Bes 11.10 

Ji Num, bš some fruit, malt 36,40,54 ILI2;IIL6 

NS bt < bdt emmer 23 = 

p 

oy please pr-m(3)’ a toponym 84 — 

eX pr bean 38, 44 11.13 

Lesen prh+w = pUrh to blossom 49n48 — 

TA- pdt archers 91 = 

r 

= Jel] rb(y) lioness, she-bear 37 11.21 

x Vsa Lo» ryry a constellation (the 23 — 

Boar?) 

m 

PANTS mQ)' lion 74, 84 - 

30e X 9 mjn' herdsman 74, 85, 86 — 

ANS mnd God Montu 67 — 

Ky, aide» yh mr groom, squire 76, T1 — 

NENNT mrynt a vessel 11n13 — 

KAD mrh spear, javelin 3, 26, 33, 38, 16;1L14 
44, 54, 61 

& Nx Je)l mrkbt chariot 2, 28, 34, 1.7; 11.15; 
39, 42 HI.7 

NH mhr basket, box 22, 38, 50 11.16 

ING ee mhr 6th month 22,23,38 1117 

KIPRPIAYS mhmhwt: flowers (purslane) 22,31 L8 

À le Jee mssbti metal tool 37 11.18 

Neary 2! msddtı comb 3,29,37 11.19 
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ÀS S 2s e248, mkr merchant(s) 77 

ANSTO mkh back of head 40 HL8 

evil mktr stronghold 29,31,34, 1.9; 11.20; 
42, 52 IIL.9 

ARIS fAS2 md < mBw Medja (troops) 79 — 

n 

mle nb’ goldsmith 89 — 

lefTo n(r)’ time, return of 74, 86, 87 == 

the year 

Tao, nt < nd(j) flour 23 = 

ULM nds little (vessels?) 91 — 

h 

pA taa hy husband 32, 36,40, 110; IL22; 
56, 61 HI.10 

RÌ hp law(s) 33,38,56,  L11;IL23 
61 

"UB er hm fare 38, 65 11.24 

mS hn hin vessel 91 = 

u mele, hn’ sweetmeats 73, 81 — 

h 

cle S hms' « hmst to sit 89, 90 = 

A4 hmd vinegar 38, 42, 46, 11.25; III.11 
55 

beer pA hrr(t) flower 33,38,42, 1.12; 11.26; 
55 HI.12 

Ios Y hrrw(t) beetle, worm 33,49 1.13 

I So xt) hbr commerce, associate, 22,41,45 IIL13 

companion 

IpJe c hbs lamp 22, 39,48, 1127 
49 

Be bpr to happen 15, 16 — 

los Sh br Syrian 22,33,39, 1.15; 11.30 
44, 47, 49, 
56, 61 

i$ hr road, street, quarter 22, 33, 39, 1.14; 11.29; 


42,45,49,  IIL14 
54, 55 
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SSS SSS hrd veils, thin cloth, purse 22,26, 29, III.15 
42 
SR ber tooth, fang 22, 35 11.28 
IV yea ht forecourt 22, 36 11.31 
e egca htm fortress, enclosure 17n23 — 
S W tE htn lettuce, garlic 22, 36, 45 11.32 
h 
RB — e >` hry-¢ subordinate 83 = 
S 
Zea sert wool, hair 31, 61 1.16 
SVAN srpt lotus 2,3,31,42, 1.17; IIL16 
49, 51 
ox sk(t) ass’s foal 39 11.33 
aKa sk’ an officer 80 = 
GOALS st-hms’<hmst living room 89 = 
š 
as |> šbd(ti) staffs, rods 20, 21, 32, 1.18; II.34a; 
35, 37,42,  IL34b; 
52 IL.34c; 
11.34d; 
11.17 
sAN šm father/mother in law 32 1.19 
as ETT Snftı scale of fish 27, 32 1.20 
es N — A h m šhq dust 33, 39,54, 1.21; IL35 
55 
zm K 12 fl škrç basket 36 11.36 
q 
Al) A zx qr’ stormcloud, storm 74, 90 — 
4 PP qrç shield 32, 43 1.22 
2-7 qrr stormcloud, storm 74 — 
ry! qrr burnt-offering 36,41,53 11.38; IIL.18 
ARA lus " qrmt ashes, cinders, embers 36, 46 1.37 
ARM qrt precious stone 36 11.39 
48180 qd gypsum 80 = 
2138413 qd’ plasterer 80, 81 = 
AWINS qdt: back of hand 41 111.19 
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k 

Ree kp (palm of) hand 28, 40,42, 11.40; HIL.20 
47 

eg knr musical instrument 73 — 

(kinnor) 

Reales kr’ prison (?) 77 = 

Ross krr vessel for unguent 32 1.23 

Bie krkr couch, bed 32, 35, 51 1.24; IL.41 

er kt some herb or flower 100n77 — 

g 

BS gw steed 23 — 

PISAR KI gwn hair-cloth, sacking, sack 35 11.42 

EN OS. gns violence, injustice 42 IIL21 

B i 22,1, gsr finger-ring 37 11.43 

t 

Mis er heap, hillock 15,36,43 — IL44 

aec V trp goose 5n4 — 

MESSZE trr oven 3, 39, 46, 11.45 
48, 61 

WI Jen t-sb God Teshub 15, 20 — 

t 

=X S NUS tpr scribe 68 — 

IiesleYe tr Sile 71,72,78 — 

Soe trp goose 5n4 — 

len 4 ts’ < tsy commander 74,91,92, — 
93 

THX tt sparrow 39, 40, 11.46; III.22 
48n47, 56 

d 

SJ PAS dbr shrine, naos, inner 41,45 111.23 

sanctuary 

1 ders, dn' tired land 73, 82 = 

zelo) dn’ Danu 73, 82 == 

SAIS dr Dor 69 = 

x NN uM dd amorous, lustful, 69 = 


lascivious 
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TTA dd Dod, Dud 69 = 

d 

LS less d' some part of animals? 81 = 

tile toa d' «dw mountain 73, 87 — 
Amor d'r self-bent rods 36, 55 IL47 
IM d'ryt: scorpion 33, 39 1.25; 11.48 
IAAI dnh arm (of oar) 33 1.26 
LINZA dhrt jar, bowl 39, 44,49  IL49 


Index of groups appearing in the corpus, including variants (Appendix A) 


Group Transliteration Words in Appendix A containing the group 
pre-consonant 
A, -rC L4; 1.6; 1.7; 1.17; 1.22; IL3; 11.4; 11.5; IL6; II.7; II.9; 
II.13; 11.14; 11.15; 11.16; 11.20; 11.35 (misspelling?); II.37; 
11.41; 11.47; 11.49; III. 1; 11.3; IIL4; III. 7; 11.13; 11.15; 
III. 16; 111.23; see §4.3 
af -nC 1.2; 1.25; IL3; 11.4; II.8; IL28; 11.44; 11.47; 11.48; HL3; 
see 84.3 
J 
jA L1 
AN jA 11.13; 11.48 (misspelling?); III.1 
= jA 1.1 
e 'U/U' See 812.2 
y 
q yA 1.2; L3; L4; 1.10; 1.25; IL2; 11.9; 1.13; 11.21; 11.22; 11.48; 
111.10; HL17 
Je yU / Uy III.1; IIL2; IIL.5 
ç 
sed SA 1.3; 1.16; 1.22; IL3; ILA; 11.5; 1.36; II.3; IIL4 
= SA II.6 
= çU/ US IL3 
w 
D wA L8 
AN wA II.7; 11.42 
b 
J bA 1.18; IL.34a; 11.34b; II.34d; 11.17 
JXNA/JXA bA 1.4; L5; II.9; 11.105 10.11; 11.12; III.5; III.13 
JS S / £ bA L3; II.12; I.6; III.13; 11.23 
Je bU / Ub 1.7; 11.8; 11.15; 11.18; 11.21; 11.27; 11.34¢; I.7 
p 
n pA LH 
ARN / XA pA 1.17; IL1 


pU / Up 


1.11; 11.13; 11.23; 11.40; IIL16; HL20 
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f 

= fA 1.20 

m 

IN mA 1.19 

k. / 3 / = mA 1.2; 1.6; 1.7; 1.8; II.2; 11.14; IL 15; 11.16; 1.17; 11.18; 11.19; 
11.25; 11.37; IIL2; III.7; HL 11 

Ne mU / Um IL24 

k=/ = mAk 1.9; 11.20; III.8; IIL9 

n 

- nA 1.20 

* nA 1.1; 1.26; 11.5; II.32; 11.42; IIL4; 1.21 

(le nU See 812.2 

T nA (?) 111.21 

r 

<> rA IL21 

T rA 1.9; 1.16; 1.22; 1.23; 1.24; 11.3; ILA; 11.6; II.8; 11.28; 11.36; 
11.38; 11.39; 11.41; 1.44; 11.47; 11.48; III.13; HI.18 

28 | 95% rU / Ur 1.12; 1.13; 1.14; L15; 1.25; II.3; IL4; IL.16; 11.17; 11.26; 
11.29; 11.30; 11.43; IL45; 11.48; III.5; III. 7; I.9; III.12; 
III.14; HL15 

* rU / Ur 1.13 

h 

n hA 1.11 

oN hA 1.10; 11.22; 11.23; 11.24; III.10 

me hU/Uh LII 

h 

i hA 1.13 

Y hA 111.8 

Z hU / Uh 1.6; 1.12; L21; 1.26; II.14; 11.25; 11.26; 11.35; 11.49; III.11; 
IIL.12 

h 

e hA 11.28; III.13 

l IN hA 1.8; 1.14; 1.15; 11.17; 11.27; 11.29; 11.30; 11.31; HI.13; 
11.14 

g bA 11.16; 11.17; 11.28; 11.32; IIL15 
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sA 111.16 

sA 1.5; 1.16; [1.17]; 11.10; 11.11; 11.18; 11.27; 11.33; 11.43; 
11.21 

sU / Us 11.18 

šA 1.18; 1.19; 1.20; 1.21; 11.5; IL.12; 11.19; IL34a; IL.34b; 


1I.34c; 11.344; 11.35; 11.36; IIL4; 111.6; 11.17 


qA 1.21; 1.22; 11.35; 11.37; 11.38; 11.39; IIL18; III.19 
kA 1.7; 1.23; IL 15; 11.36; IL40; IL41; 111.7; IIL20 
kU 1.1;1.24 

kU 11.33 

gA 11.6; 11.42; 11.43; II.9 


gA?gU/Ug? IHL21 


tA 1.9; IL44 
tA 1.7; 1.16; 1.17; 11.6; 11.15; 11.20; 11.31; IL.34c; 11.37; IL.39; 
11.45; 11.49; III.7; III.16 
m tA 11.44 
Ñ tA 11.45 
t 
kE tA 11.32; 11.46; IIL22 
T tU/Ut 11.46 
d 
= dA 1.18; IL34a; I1.34d; 11.23; 11.15 
EY dU / Ud 11.19; II.34c; III. 15; IIL.17; see $11 
= dU / Ud IL34b 
d 
dA 11.25 


= | = 
a 


dA 1.25; 1.26; IL47; 11.48; 11.49; III.11; 01.19 
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